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they win 
...only our dead 
are free These are our enemies. 


They have only one idea —to kill, and kill, 
and kill, until they conquer the world. 


‘ Then, by the whip, the sword and the gallows, they will rule. 
No longer will you be free to speak or write your thoughts, to worship God in your own way. 


Only our dead will be free. Only the host who will fall before the enemy will know peace, 
Civilization will be set back a thousand years. 
Make no mistake about it— you cannot think of this as other wars. 


bs a You cannot regard your foe this time simply as people with a wrong idea. 
te This time you win—or die. This time you get no second chance. 
This time you free the world, or else you lose it. 
Surely that is worth the best fight of your life 
—worth anything that you can give or do. 


Throughout the country there is increasing need for civilian war service. To en- 
list the help of every citizen, the Government has organized the Citizens 
Service Corps as part of local Defense Councils. If there is no Defense Council 
in your community, or if it has not set. up a Service Corps, help to organize 
one. If one exists, cooperate with it in every possible way. Write this magazine 
for a free booklet telling you what to do and how to do it. Join the fight for 
Freedom — now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


Contributed by the 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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INSURED SAFETY 
Has No 
Substitute 


Farm and Home In- 
vestment Certificates 
offer a profitable in- 
vestment combined 
with absolute safety. Current 
rate 3% per annum. Safety of principal 
Federally insured up to $5,000. 


Legal investments in many states for 
banks, trust and insurance companies, 
guardians, fiduciaries, and trustees of 
trust funds. 


Assets of association more than $22,000,- 
000. Especially strong reserve position. 


Inquiries Invited 


FARM and HOME SAVINGS 
and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


NEVADA, MO. 


Royal Typewriter 
Company, Inc. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting 
to $1.75 per share, on account 
of the current quarterly divi- 
dend period ending April 30, 
1943, has been declared payable 
April 15, 1943, on the outstand- 
ing preferred stock of the Com- 
pany to holders of preferred 
stock of record at the close of 
business on April 6, 1943. 

A dividend of $.50 per share 
has been declared payable April 
15, 1943, on the outstanding 
common stock of the Company 
to holders of common stock of 
record at the close of business 
on April 6, 1943. 


H. A. WAY, Secretary. 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


“Opening an Account," a helpful booklet 
on trading rules and practices, is available 
to new and experienced investors. 

Write for Booklet K-21 
ONE WALL STREET e NEW YORK 


Please don’t overlook the fact 
that well selected and properly 
managed real estate is a very 
desirable investment. And as 
an inflation hedge, it is re- 
garded as well above average. 


Current offerings on page 23. 
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Wherever the fighting men of the United Nations see action today, 
Westinghouse wartime products are at work—on every front, in every 


battle. 


There are already thousands of these products—electrical, electronic, 
mechanical, chemical, plastic. More of them are coming. Day and 
night, the search goes on in our laboratories and engineering depart- 
ments to find still more effective ways of bringing victory nearer and 


surer. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


In North Africa, American tanks—equip- 

e ped with a special Westinghouse gun de- 

vice—are giving American forces new striking 

power. These tanks, unlike enemy tanks, are 

able to fire with incredible accuracy at full 
speed over rough ground. 


On the Seven Seas, helping to keep our 

e supply lines open, are scores of Westing- 

house products. Among them are turbines, 

gears, electric drives, motors, anti-aircraft 
gun mounts, instruments and controls. 


In the Bombing of Germany, delicate, 

e precision-made aircraft instruments and 

radios direct our planes to their targets. 

Much of this blind-flying and navigating 
equipment is made by Westinghouse. 


In Russia, American planes— supporting 

e the ground forces — are helping to win 

battle after battle. Westinghouse builds parts 

for these planes, provides vital equipment 

for producing the aluminum and magnesium 
from which they are made. 


the Pacific, built 
“‘walkie-talkies” and other types of com- 
equipment, X-rays, bomb-fuses, 
anti-tank shells, and other weapons are doing 
their share to lick the Japs. 


On the Production Front, Westinghouse 
e products—from generators to motors, 
switches, transformers, automatic controls— 
are on the job in hundreds of war plants . 
helping win the battle of production. 


Tune in the Westinghouse Program starring 


John Charles Thomas — 


NBC Network, 


Sunday, 2:30 P.M., Eastern War Time. 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


gh ouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


he Bankers Trust Company of 
New York observed its fortieth 
anniversary on March 24, but because 
of the pressure of wartime activities 
held no special birthday celebration, 
The institution opened for business 
on March 30, 1903, six days after its 
incorporation. As its name indicates 
it was organized as “a bankers bank,” 
a policy it followed until the organiza- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System 
in 1919. In 1911 it acquired the 
Mercantile Trust Company, the Man- 
hattan Trust Company in 1912, and 
the Astor Trust Company in 1917, 
The fifth largest banking institution 
in Wall Street, it is also the eighth 
largest bank in the United States. 
x kk 

A syndicate of 140 investment 
banking firms, headed by Stone & 
Webster & Blodgett, Inc., Lehman 
Brothers, and Halsey, Stuart & Com- 
pany, Inc., submitted the only bid 
(102.05) for $52 million of first mort- 
gage bonds of the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company. The issue, 
which falls due in 1972, carries a 4% 
per cent coupon rate. 

xk *k 

The National Fuel Gas Company 
has filed a registration statement with 
the SEC covering 412,042 shares of 
its capital stock which are to be sold 
by the Rockefeller Foundation to a 
group of underwriters headed by Dil- 
lon, Read & Co. The Foundation 
owns 793,060 shares and is selling its 
stock in order to reduce its owner- 
ship to less than 10 per cent of the 
outstanding issue, in compliance with 
the Public Utility Holding Act. A 
public offering is expected this month. 

x 

“Off-Board Securities Business” is 
the title of a 28-page booklet published 
by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. The booklet tells how this 
business is handled and where it 
originates, and sets forth the legal 
resfrictions and other rules governing 
the transactions. According to the 
firm, the value of securities traded 
off-board is greater than that of secur- 
ities traded on the organized ex- 
changes—$175.6 billion, including 
United States Governments, com- 
pared with $100 billion of listed 
securities. About $80 billion of the 
off-board securities are United States 
Government obligations. 
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PARTIAL RETURN NORMAL 
BUSINESS NOW PROSPECT: 


inston Churchill’s discussion of 

long range planning in his 
speech of March 21 was based on 
several assumptions which, if fulfilled, 
will establish a pattern of business 
trends differing greatly from that of 
1918 and the years following the end 
of World War I. The first of these 
premises conforms with the general 
belief that Germany will be defeated 
within the next year or two, and that 
this will mark the “grand climax” of 
the war. 


TRANSPORTATION JOB 


The next assumption introduces a 
less familiar thought. Despite the con- 


centration of effort against Japan in - 


the ensuing phase of the war, “there 
will certainly be large numbers of 
British and also no doubt United 
States soldiers whom it will not be 
physically possible to employ across 
the vast distances and poor com- 
munications” of the war in the Far 
East. There will be “large numbers 
of men not only abroad but at home 
who will have to be brought back to 
their families and to their jobs.” 

The Prime Minister made the obvi- 
Ous reservations with respect to his 
forecast of military developments, and 
there are doubtless many who will 
disagree with his conclusions. Never- 
theless, important changes will doubt- 
less be made in our war economy if 
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the European end of the Axis is de- 
feated long before Japan. And there 
seem to be good grounds for the 
belief that the consequent changes in 
war production will permit the restor- 
ation of a considerable part of “nor- 
mal” output for civilian use. 

Those who believe that the change- 
over to a non-military economy will 
come, not suddenly, but in a succes- 
sion of partial measures of transition, 
will probably find support well in ad- 
vance of Germany’s fall. The WPB’s 
index of munitions output (including 
aircraft, fighting ships and merchant 
vessels ), following a small dip in Jan- 
uary, rose to 492 in February, 1943. 
This compares with 171 in February 
of last year. It is likely that the rate 
of advance in armament production 
will slow down in coming months. 
The major part of the plant expan- 
sion program has been completed, and 
manpower problems are becoming 
more serious. But the chances are 
that there will be some tapering off 
of arms ouput in the not distant fu- 
ture, regardless of the amount of 
effective plant capacity. 

There are some war essentials in 
which the demand will continue to 
exceed the supply for a long time to 
come—notably ships and airplanes. 
On the other hand, a guess may be 
hazarded that stocks of certain types 
of ground ordnance and munitions 


will soon be built up to a point beyond 
which further large accumulations 
will be impractical. The amazing 
productivity of American industry en- 
ables factories to surpass quotas once 
the adjustment to war requirements 
is effected. 


REPLACEMENTS NEXT 


The armed forces plan a long way 
ahead. By the time the expected in- 
vasion drive on the European contin- 
ent gets into full swing, guns, am- 
munition and other requirements will 
have been provided to equip the 
maximum forces which can be util- 
ized. In addition, it is reasonable to 
assume that reserve stocks will be 


-ample to cover losses in combat. 


When that stage is reached, produc- 
tion goes on a replacement basis. 
Given a long period of preparation 
(1941-43), replacement needs—even 
in large scale, intensive fighting— 
should be materially less than the 
demands on industry in the accumu- 
lation phase (aircraft and other trans- 
portation equipment, of course, are 
excepted ). 

Possible reduction in output of 
some types of munitions does not, in 
itself, necessarily mean that there will 
be any substantial amount of switch- 
ing back to normal lines in the near 
future. Consumers’ goods manufac- 
turers (such as textiles) which were 
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swamped with government orders last 
year may be able to devote more 
time to civilian business. But others 
which have installed specialized ma- 
chinery cannot reconvert overnight. 
Furthermore, there are manpower 
and transportation shortages. Easing 
of some raw material stringencies 
would be helpful, but more is re- 
quired to permit a partial return to 
normal business. In general, any such 
trend must be facilitated by a change 
in centralized planning. 


GUNS AND BUTTER? 


The Department of Commerce re- 
ports that spending for consumer 
goods and services reached a new 
high of $81.9 billion last year, an in- 
crease of 10 per cent over the 1941 
total. Adjusting these figures to 
reflect price increases, volume was a 
little below 1941 ; nevertheless, taking 
the year as a whole, it is evident that 
we were able to buy both “guns and 
butter” on a large scale. As a result 
of termination of consumers’ durable 
goods manufacture during the first 
six months of 1942 and other restric- 
tions, the subsequent buying demand 
has been supplied from inventories. 

These accumulated stocks are be- 
ginning to run out. Changes in whole- 
salers’ inventories from the end of 
1941 to the end of 1942 showed 
declines ranging from 4 per cent in 
paints and varnishes to 33 per cent in 
general hardware, 39 per cent in 
plumbing and heating supplies, and 


for 


Annual 
Chemical Review 
and 
Forecast Number 


55 per cent in electrical goods. The 
civilian population will cheerfully get 
along without the “hard goods” which 
can be classed as luxuries or semi- 
necessities, but we are approaching 
the point where replacement parts 
and other necessities will be lacking. 
The WPB Director of Civilian Sup- 
ply recently stated that several items 
will go below “bedrock’’ requirements 
this year and next. 

An indication of a new trend in 
production policies is found in recent 
reports that curbs on typewriter, re- 
frigerator and farm implement pro- 
duction will be relaxed. Possible re- 
sumption of typewriter manufacture 
will be motivated largely by the diffi- 
culties in obtaining sufficient equip- 
ment for the armed forces and other 
war activities. In other instances— 
notably farm implements—the change 
in control measures is influenced by 
the growing threat of a food shortage. 


IBA MAKES SECOND WAR 
LOAN “FIRST BUSINESS” 


$1 billion is the quota for the 

U. S. Treasury’s Second 
War Loan Drive which is scheduled 
to start on April 12—the first drive 
for $9 billion last December went 
well over the top to the amount of 
$12 billion, and this explains why 
Jay N. Whipple, president of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of 


America, has issued a call for an “all 
out” effort on the part of the mem- 
bers. 

The primary appeal of the I. B. A. 
is that all investment banking firms 
defer security offerings as far as pos- 


sible during the period of the drive 
and lend their best men to the War 
Loan organization. Investment bank- 
ers are regarded as particularly well 
equipped for the task of training and 
organizing volunteer workers. And 
the job is so large that experienced 
securities men will be needed on a 
full-time basis to assure the success of 
the offering. 

The I. B. A. has accepted the new 
War Bond drive as another challenge 
to the securities industry that will 
again demonstrate its essential role 
in a national economy. Highly inten- 


Adequate supplies of food are ob- 
viously the prime requisite in main- 
taining a strong home front. There 
are many other needs which must be 
supplied if the civilian economy is to 
be kept on a sound basis. Plumbing 
supplies and parts for transportation 
equipment are among the most ob- 
vious necessities. The Office of Ciy- 
ilian Supply has prepared about 300 
different programs claiming materials 
or products for essential civilian re- 
quirements. 


STRAINS AHEAD 


Army and Navy procurement 
agencies have strongly opposed 
changes in production controls. The 
charge that the military dominates 
the WPB to such an extent that basic 
civilian needs are being neglected is 
the main argument for the current 
proposals for establishment of an in- 
dependent civilian supply _ board. 
Whether an independent agency 
would provide assurance of an ade- 
quate flow of basic non-military sup- 
plies is debatable. This move may be 
squelched on the ground that there is 
little evidence of widespread suffering 
among civilians, and that sacrifices 
must be expected in wartime. But 
serious strains are developing, and 
the maintenance of a sound civilian 


economy is indispensable to a vigor- 


ous prosecution of the war effort. 
It is not too early to look for signs 
of a limited restoration of some lines 
of normal business activity. 


sive coverage will be necessary be- 
cause, of the $13 billion to be raised, 
$8 billion has been allocated to in- 
dividual, corporate and institutional 
investors (other than commercial 
banks). 

“By doing our utmost to induce 
those with idle balances or hoarded 
dollars to lend them to the Govern- 
ment,” says Mr. Whipple, “we will 
render a service to the country. 
There is no doubt that our industry 
will respond enthusiastically and for 
the duration of the Second War Loan 
drive it will be our first business.” 
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GAINS UTILITIES’ GROSS 
ABSORBED HIGHER TAXES 


Around ninety per cent of last year’s increase in gross rev- 
enues of ten leading companies went to the tax collector. 


By Ernest R. Abrams 


he impact of vastly expanded 

Federal taxes on the earning 
power of electric and gas utilities is 
becoming more evident each day as 
1942 annual reports are released to 
stockholders. More than that, the in- 
come accounts of the reports strongly 
emphasize that fixed-rate enterprises 
like utilities, which have been publicly 
regulated for more than 45 years, pri- 
marily to insure they make no excess 
profits, actually are being called upon 
to hand over a substantial part of 
their normal profits because of the 
faulty formula Congress inserted in 
the 1942 Revenue Act. 


TREASURY POLICY 


On March 3, 1942, the Secretary 
of the Treasury outlined the follow- 
ing policy to Congress : 

A substantial share of the increased 
corporation tax should fall on excess 
profits. Taxes paid from such profits 
have less disrupting effects on business 
than taxes which are generally appli- 
cable to all corporate earnings irrespec- 
tive of the rate of return. A tax which 
absorbs excess profits still leave$ the 
corporate taxpayer with a sufficient 
margin of income for dividends and 
safety... . At a time like this, I am 
confident that incorporated ‘business will 
willingly pay additional taxes which 
will, after all, leave it in the aggregate 
about the same amount of income after 
taxes as during the years before 1940. 


That Congress did not pursue this 
policy in writing the 1942 Revenue 
Act is demonstrated by the experi- 
ence of specific utilities. Columbia 
Gas & Electric, for example, paid 
$3,553,097 in Federal taxes in 1939; 
its 1942 Federal tax bill was $20,- 
174,280. In 1939, Columbia had a 
balance of earnings available for 
dividends on its common stock of 
$5,623,557, or 46 cents a share; last 
year, this balance was $2,320,003, 
or 19 cents a share. Many similar 
increases might be cited. 

To gain further insight into the 
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effect of enormously increased Fed- 
eral taxes on utility profits, the an- 
nual reports of ten companies were 
selected at random, with no attempt 
to pick extreme cases. Five of them 
are holding companies, in that they 
have one or more subsidiaries and 
issue consolidated income accounts, 
and five are straight operating com- 
panies. 

Certain pertinent data from these 
reports are presented in the accom- 
panying table. As will be noted from 
it, these ten utilities did almost $52 
million more business in the aggre- 
gate last year than in 1941. This, 
of course, is the increase in gross re- 
ceipts, before any of the costs of do- 
ing business have been met, and be- 
fore the wages of labor and capital 
have been paid. On the other hand. 
the Federal taxes levied on these 
companies jumped more than $43.6 
million during the year. Thus, the 
Federal Treasury took from these 
utilities through increased exactions 


over 84 per cent of the added rev- 
enues they received from increased 
business during the year. More- 
over, since State and local taxes 
were almost $3 million higher in 
1942 than in 1941, these utilities had 
roughly nine-tenths of their in- 
creased revenues siphoned off by tax- 
gatherers. That left them only 10 
per cent with which to buy the fuel 
and other supplies consumed in ren- 
dering this added service, to keep 
their plants in running order, and 
to pay for the hire of labor and cap- 
ital. 


VARIED EFFECTS 


The effect of 1942 taxes, however, 
did not fall with equal weight on all 
utilities. Where increased taxes lev- 
ied on Detroit Edison by the Federal 
Government were almost double the 
increased revenues derived from 
added business during the year, 
those of Commonwealth Edison were 
less than a quarter of increased busi- 
ness receipts. And where the total 
tax bill (Federal, State and local) 
of Peoples Gas Light & Coke of Chi- 
cago was more than 210 per cent of 
increased revenues, that of Common- 
wealth Edison, operating in the same 

(Please turn to page 27) 


GAINS IN GROSS PACED BY RISES IN TAXES 


*In thousands of dollars. 


*Increased *Increased *Increase *Decline In 
Gross Federal 7 in All 7 Gross 

Company: Revenues Taxes % Taxes % Income 
Columbia Gas 

......... $ 2,829 $ 5,092 180.0 4,896 173.0 $ 930 
Commonwealth 

ee 6,957 1,647 23.7 2,318 33.3 4,021 
Southern Calif. 

wi 4,517 4,505 99.7 4,810 106.5 2,664 
Niagara Hudson 

7,669 6,988 91.1 7,734 100.8 3,629 
Public Service 

of New Jersey...... 15,939 7,691 48.3 8,194 51.4 3,327 
Peoples Gas 

Light & Coke...... 2,135 4,002 187.5 4,493 ; 210.4 719 
Connecticut 

Light & Power..... 2,309 955 41.3 1,034 44.7 229 
Philadelphia 

4,749 4,610 98.6 4,704 99.1 2,125 
Boston Edison........ 1,425 1,828 128.3 2,064 144.8 407 
Detroit Edison........ 3,247 6,295 193.8 6,306 194.2 5,984 

$51,776 $43,613 84.2% $46,553 89.9% $23,975 


fIncreased taxes in percentage of increased gross revenues. 
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The products of reorganizations, the majority of “in- 
come” or “adjustment” bonds never graduate from 
the speculative category. But there are exceptions. 


interest bonds are 
products of corporate reorgani- 
zation. Carrying various titles—“in- 
come bonds,” “adjustment mortgage 
bonds,” “general mortgage income 
bonds,” etc.—all issues in this cate- 
gory have at least this much in com- 
mon: interest payments are made 
only if net earnings are available. 
Placing a part of the debt of a suc- 
cessor company (new company cre- 
ated in reorganization) upon a con- 
tingent basis is intended to afford 
protection against further financial 
difficulties in periods of business de- 
pression. Since interest claims do not 
constitute a fixed charge, non-pay- 
ment of interest does not establish 
grounds for receivership actions. 


NO ASSURANCE 


Although interest payments are 
contingent upon earnings, realization 
of a large net income does not always 
assure that disbursements will be 
made. Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
earned better than 48 per cent on its 
5 per cent adjustment mortgage 
bonds in 1942, and further gains are 
indicated for the current year, but no 
payments have been made recently on 
this issue. The board voted against 
an April 1 interest declaration and 
indicated that the bondholders are 
not likely to receive any return in 
1943. In some cases, interest dis- 
tributions are left to the “uncon- 
trolled discretion” of the directors; 
in others, payments are mandatory 
when earnings are available, as es- 
tablished by set formulas. 

There are other important differ- 
ences, such as cumulative features. 
Usually there is some provision for 
accumulation of unpaid interest, but 
the details show important variations. 
Some bonds accumulate interest in- 
definitely at the maximum rate; 
others are cumulative only to the ex- 


tent of applicable earnings. In some’ 
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cases the bonds are cumulative only 
up to some fixed maximum, such as 
15 per cent. These variations in in- 
denture provisions, as well as dif- 
ferences in relative financial strength 
and earnings trends of the debtor 
companies, must be weighed in an- 
alyzintg the speculative prospects of 
income bonds. 

Most of the actively traded income 
bonds are railroad issues although 
contingent interest obligations have 
been issued in reorganizations of real 
estate, industrial and other types of 
companies. Outstanding bonds show 
great diversity in investment stand- 
ing, ranging all. the way from Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe adjustment 
4s, selling around par, to the low 
priced adjustment mortgage bonds of 
the C., M. St. P. & P. and other 
roads now in receivership. All in- 
come bonds are speculative at the 
time of original issuance, and most 
of them remain in that classification 
indefinitely. Because of the uncer- 
tainty as to interest payments in poor 
years, even contingent interest bonds 
of companies which build up and 
maintain strong financial positions 
are subject to wide price fluctuations. 
Santa Fe adjustment 4s, one of the 
best, sold down to the 75-77 range 
in both 1938 and 1940. 

The importance of contingent in- 
terest bonds is increasing through 
additions to the list resulting from 
debt readjustment plans and court 
reorganizations in the railroad field. 
Relatively new issues of this type in- 
clude Boston & Maine 4™%s, Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois 5s, Chicago Great 
Western 4%, Erie 4%4s, Gulf, Mobile 
& Ohio 5s, Norfolk Southern 5s, 
Spokane International 4%s, and two 
issues of Wabash income bonds—the 
“A” 4s and “B” 4%s. Most of the 
pending reorganization plans provide 
for issuance of income bonds, with 
some following the Wabash set-up of 


PLACE FOR INCOME BONDS 
INVESTORS’ LISTS? 


two series, the “A” bonds having 
priority over the “B” as to interest, 
All of these roads are expected to 
earn income bond interest by a wide 
margin in 1943 and full payments on 
these obligations should continue for 
the duration of high wartime earn- 
ings. However, in view of the fact 
that some of these carriers are nor- 
mally in a marginal position, pur- 
chases made at current price levels 
should be considered as temporary 
rather than permanent holdings. 
The large majority of income 
bonds should always be regarded 
as speculations or “fair weather” in- 
vestments, although a few graduate 
into the medium grade investment 
category. Erie income 4%s are the 
best of the new crop. This com- 
pany not only effected a sharp re- 
duction of its indebtedness in the 
reorganization, but is proceeding 
with a program of debt retirements 
which should. materially reduce fixed 
charges over the next several years. 
A strong statistical position is indi- 
cated for Missouri Pacific income 4s 
“A,” when issued, and other reor- 
ganizations yet to be completed will 
produce contingent interest bonds 
which could work into a good invest- 
ment position over a period of years. 


SELLING STATUS | 


Interest on most of the newer in- 
come bonds is payable annually out 
of earnings of the previous year. The 
bonds are traded “flat”? and_ the 
market price reflects accumulations 
of interest up to the payment dates. 
Selling ‘“‘ex-interest,” the amount of 
the payment is deducted from the 
market price prevailing just before 
the distribution. Under the new 
capital gains provisions of the in- 
come tax law, it may be advantage- 
ous in some instances to take interest 
accumulations in the form of capital 
appreciation (by selling the bonds 
shortly before the interest date), 
rather than in cash. The usual tend- 
ency toward quiet (and sometimes 
depressed) markets in income bonds 
following large interest disburse- 
ments helps to facilitate replacements. 
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“STEEL” HANGS 
NEW 1942 RECORDS 


Earnings were lower, and dividends unchanged; 
but impressive gains were the rule in other direc- 


tions in U. S. Steel’s activities. 


(resting within a framework of 
Government control, for the 
bulk of its output was bought, or the 
buying directed by, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration in 1942 produced more than 
30 million tons of steel ingots, a 
tonnage 28 per cent greater than its 
production in 1916, the peak year of 
World War I. 


NEW PEAKS 


Total sales and revenues set a new 
record at $1,886 million, against 
$1,622 million in 1941, a gain of 15 
per cent; but net income dropped 38 
per cent, from $116.2 million in 1941 
to $71.8 million in 1942. That is, 
whereas out of every dollar of 1941 
income 7.1 cents was retained for net, 
in 1942 only 3.8 cents was saved. 
This was the equivalent of $5.35 per 
share of common stock, of which $4 
was paid out in dividends, against 
$10.45 earned on the common in 
1941 when the same $4 distribution 
was made. 

While the dividends 
paid to stockholders 
were approximately the 
same, labor received in 
wages, social security 
taxes and pensions 63 
per cent of the $244 
million increase in sales 
and revenues. All told, 
42 per cent, or $782.7 
million of the year’s 
total went to the work- 
ers, as compared with 
almost 39 per cent, or 


Finfoto 


Irving S. Olds 
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$628.3 million in 1941. In dollars, 
employment costs were up 25 per cent. 
Taxes also climbed impressively, 
with payments of $203.8 million 
against $168.6 million in the preced- 
ing year for Federal, state and local 
taxes; the total tax burden was $228 
million, or almost $8 for each ton of 
steel ingots produced during the year, 
against $7 in 1941 and $4 in 1940. 
The outstanding contribution by 
the corporation to the war effort, as 
well as the difficulties of operating 
under the various controls and re- 
strictions that are gradually narrow- 
ing operating margins, are clearly 
shown by the report to be submitted 
to the annual meeting on May 3, 
and by comparisons with operations 
in preceding years. And while the 
report itself does not dramatize the 
situation, the review of operations 
which supplements the report of 
Irving S. Olds, chairman, sounds 
this warning: “It must be clear 
that, unless there be a return, even 
though a limited one, to 
the 218,485 stockhold- 
ers who own this prop- 
erty, the damper upon 
private enterprise will 
be such that economical 
financing for future 
needs is likely to be 
seriously affected. .. . 
It is obvious that any 
substantial increase in 
the cost of workers or 
of taxes could only be 
met by still further ab- 
sorbing the returns to 


the owners, or by increasing the 
prices of steel products.” 

It is unlikely that the Government 
will materially increase the ceiling 
prices it has established over the 
products sold by the corporation. 
How satisfactory these prices are may 
be judged by considering that the 
composite price for representative 
steel products today is 2 per cent 
below the 1929 composite price— 
while the average cost per hour of 
labor has increased 58 per cent in 
the same period. Should the uptrend 
continue in labor costs, to say nothing 
on the subject of taxes, the implica- 
tion is clear that the returns to stock- 
holders’ in future years will be af- 
fected much more seriously than in 
1942. However intended, the com- 
ment lends itself to interpretation as a 
caution against over-optimism re- 
garding current and future earnings 
possibilities of the corporation. 

The 1942 impact of rising costs is 
shown in the report. Gross income 
in 1942 was the greatest in the cor- 
poration’s history, yet it earned for 
its stockholders the smallest sum per 
dollar of sales in any year, except 
two, in which it had earnings. The 
margin, it is evident, is narrowing 
rapidly. And the income for 1942 
cannot be considered as final; the 
report discloses that renegotiations of 
contracts with several of the subsidi- 
aries are under way, but because of 
the uncertainties involved it is im- 
possible to estimate the effect, if any, 
on the corporation’s financial results. 
The 1942 figures also may be affected 
by the undeterminable nature of the 
carry-back provisions of the 1942 
Revenue Act as to losses in future 
years, the amortization of war facili- 
ties, and the adjustment of inven- 
tory values. 


STEEL’S FUTURE 


Clearly, however, it is the thought 
of the leaders of the company that this 
is not the time to worry over the fu- 
ture, that right now there is a war 
to be won and the Steel Corporation 
has a job to do, regardless of the ef- 
fect on its own future. 

Despite the difficulties and harass- 
ments, more than 1,000 production 
records were hung up last year, one 
subsidiary jumping its production 
enough in a single month—above its 
previous record—to provide steel 
plates for 20 large destroyers. 

Early in 1940, before the TNFC, 
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the organization was charged with 
having unneeded capacity, the cor- 
poration contending that it was its 
historic policy always to be prepared 
to satisfy the nation’s needs for steel, 
whether in peace or war. It was be- 
cause of this very preparedness that 
two years later it was able to meet 
the demands on it for steel for a multi- 
ocean navy, thousands of merchant 
ships, scores of thousands of air- 


planes and tanks, and countless other 
needs of the armed forces. 

Despite the still rising tide of pro- 
duction and sales and the stabiliza- 
tion of many cost factors, 1943 earn- 
ings may be expected to hold around 
those just reported for 1942. Nor is 
any change in the $1 quarterly divi- 
dend on the common likely, and with 
a yield approaching 8 per cent 
the issue still possesses speculative 


attraction. 


In the postwar period, 
however, the backlog of unsatisfied 
demand for civilian products, and de. 
mands for reconstruction and recon- 
version materials should cushion the 
drop caused by the slackening output 
of war production, although a lag of 
some months can be expected while 
civilian orders crystallize, and steel 
plant facilities are being readapted to 
peacetime production. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH—A WARTIME INDUSTRIAL 
WITH GOOD POSTWAR PROSPECTS 


Earnings in the current fiscal year may be somewhat 
belew 1942 results, but longer term outlook is good. 


W ith its general lines largely 
superseded by war items, and 


production of the former restricted to 
the estimated minimum for govern- 
ment and war industry requirements, 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion earnings appear to be following 
pretty much the pattern presented in 
both the immediate prewar months 
and in the later period prior to its 
elimination as a_ civilian-supplier. 
This, with its better-than-average 
postwar prospects, goes far towards 
explaining the recent advance of its 
capital stock to the highest levels 
since 1939. 


EARNINGS DATA 


Addressograph’s fiscal year runs 
to July 31, and aside from quarterly 
figures of operating income and net 
earnings the management has dis- 
closed little of the details of its ac- 
tivities, beyond noting that while re- 
turns of the British subsidiary are 
not included in the interim statements 
it is understood to be operating on a 
profitable basis. But in the quarterly 
statements neither the volume of its 
war business nor its total sales have 
been set out, and for that reason little 
definite can be learned from com- 
parisons of currently available figures 
with those for corresponding year-ago 
periods, or with data covering the 
quarters immediately preceding. 
What the half-year report does’ 


show is that operating profits were 
virtually unchanged from those for 
the same six months to January 31, 
1942, and that the drop in net profit 
from $652,000 to $546,000 was trace- 
able entirely to an increase of $110,- 
000 (to $1.1 million) in the provision 
for Federal income and EPT taxes. 

It is this tax provision that reason- 
ably may create an element of doubt 
regarding the comparison between 73 
cents earned in the six months to 
January 31 last and 86 cents earned 
in the same six months ended Janu- 
ary 31, 1942. In the earlier period 
$963,000 was set aside for taxes, 
which proved to be 15 per cent more 
than the actual taxes of $883,000 for 
the full fiscal year. It should be ob- 
served, moreover, that the tax provi- 
sion for the current fiscal year indi- 
cates an anticipation of well over $2 
million for taxes, or two and one-half 
times the amount paid last year, and 
this suggests that the management 
may again be over-apprehensive re- 
garding taxes. These tax provisions 
are apart from the reserves set up in 
connection with pending disputes over 
additional assessments for 1937 and 
prior years, and pending final audit 
and settlement of the returns from 
1938 to 1942 inclusive. 

Total sales have not been revealed, 
but the fact that operating income in 
the first half of the current fiscal year 
ran only $6,000 behind the year- 


before period, out of a total volume 
of $2 million, suggests that the full 
year’s total should approximate the 
$4.1 million of the last fiscal year, and 
that net should not run much below 
last year’s $2.20 per share. Fourth 
quarter readjustments in the past 
have served to bring the year’s final 
showing well beyond the levels indi- 
cated by the earlier imterim state- 
ments, and if that pattern continues 
to be paralleled the 25-cent quarterly 
dividend in effect since January, 1941, 
will be amply covered. 


PEACETIME OUTLOOK 


In the postwar period domestic 
prospects for the office equipment in- 
dustry, and particularly for Address- 
ograph, are considered good; the 
status of foreign markets is as yet 
uncertain. The suspension of produc- 
tion of machines for civilian use is 
building up a substantial backlog of 
demand. Replacement and _ renewal 
requirements are expected to be above 
normal for a time. Profit margins on 
accessories and parts are much higher 
than on new machines and the pre- 
war proportion of this business— 
which was more than half of the total 
—should be still heavier for a time, 
especially as many of the machines 
now used in the war effort will find 
their way back into civilian use, but 
will require reconditioning. 

In view of its present satisfactory 
rate of operation, its earnings as a 
war-converted industrial, and its bet- 
ter-than-average postwar prospects, 
the capital stock of Addressograph 
Multigraph does not appear over- 
priced around its present levels of 21. 
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ne of the most unfortunate super- 
ficialities that can be charged 
against the financial community in 
general in its contemplation of finan- 
cial statements, is the too ready ac- 
ceptance of published figures. 
Sometimes this is hard to under- 
stand. An example is the case of 
Kansas City Southern’s 1942 report. 
At face value, this indicates a final 
net of $3.34 per share on the com- 
mon stock as against $1.97 per share 
reported for the preceding year. But 
the first thing that stands out is that, 
since the first nine months returned 


# $5.26 per share, it would then seem 


that the last quarter lost $1.92 per 
share in the face of a $4% million 
(75.8 per cent) jump in gross rev- 
enues for the period. 

The explanation is found in a sharp 
rise in tax accruals, and in charges for 
maintenance of way and equipment in 
the latter part of 1942. It is possible 
that the management was over-con- 
servative in its estimate of tax liabili- 
ties, and that earnings were under- 
stated on that account. But if tax 
accruals in the last few months of 
1942 were too large, the effect on 
earnings was relatively small in com- 
parison with other factors which tend 
to conceal actual earning power. 


INCOME EXCLUDED 


In practically all cases of 100% 
subsidiary ownership, the general 
and proper practice is to report on a 
consolidated basis. This company 
wholly owns the Louisiana & Arkan- 
sas, but chooses to exclude that com- 
pany from its detailed income ac- 
count, excepting as to preferred divi- 
dend receipts therefrom. To accept 
the resulting figures as a true picture 
is no less ridiculous than to condemn 
the accepted principles in consolida- 
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UNDERPRICED 


RAILROAD GROUP 


Analysis of Kansas City Southern’s actual earning 
power indicates higher prices would be warranted 
for its bonds and stocks. 


tion, and consolidation indicates a 
more nearly accurate net of $5.67 vs. 
$4.24 per share. 

These figures in themselves may be 
regarded as materially understating 
current earning power for another 
reason, which brings up a second un- 
fortunately widespread superficiality. 
The average investor is much too 
prone to accept “operating ratio” as a 
gauge to operating efficiency. There 
are, however, two rather distinctly 
different types of major operating ex- 
penses. 

Everything else being equal, trans- 
portation expenses tend to vary with 
traffic, more or less regardless of 
management’s will, so changes in 
their combined ratio to revenues are 
truly indicative of differences in oper- 
ating efficiency. Kansas City South- 
ern, helped by war volume, dropped 
its transportation ratio 3.7 full points 
last year as compared with 1941, to 
23.6 from 27.3 per cent, in the face 
of rising fuel, labor and other costs. 
This compares with a decline of 3.2 
points, from 33.2 to 30.0, for all Class 
I roads. 

Unlike transportation expenses, 
maintenance expenditures on ways, 
structures and equipment are largely 


variable at management’s will, hence 
indicative of management conserva- 
tism, notably willingness to charge 
the prosperous present for the benefit 
of the less assured future. Because 
of great material restrictions, how- 
ever, it has been difficult for even 
those roads so inclined, to boost their 
maintenance outlays at all in propor- 
tion to revenue gains, notwithstand- 
ing substantially higher material costs 
and labor. 


FAVORABLE COMPARISONS 


By this standard especially, Kansas 
City Southern and its wholly-owned 
Louisiana & Arkansas stand out in 
comparisons of 1942 and 1941 re- 
sults. Both not only disproportionate- 
ly increased these expenditures, but 
the degree of the disproportion is — 
substantial — consolidated revenues 
gained 68.3 per cent, but maintenance 
jumped 120.2 per cent. Thus, where- 
as the industry’s combined mainte- 
nance ratio dropped 3 points to 26.8 
from 29.8 per cent, this consolida- 
tion’s actually jumped 8.3 points to 
35.1 from 26.8 per cent. 

If both parent and subsidiary had 
increased maintenance outlays in full 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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OPINIONS 


Ratings are from the FINANCIAL Wor p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 

in the magazine. Opinions are based on data th 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31, 1943 


American Bosch Cc 

Not unreasonably priced at 8, as 
an admittedly speculative “war baby.” 
(Paid 25 cents last April; none 
since.) Dividends were recently post- 
poned because of renegotiation un- 
certainties and working capital needs. 
Sales of $30.9 million in 1942 con- 
trasted with $13.6 million in 1941, 
$7.1 million in 1940. Of an available 
$10.71 vs. $3.08 per share, company 
set aside for taxes on income (after 
89 cents postwar credit) no less than 
$8.50 vs. $1.51 per share, also 58 vs. 
29 cents postwar adjustment reserve, 
leaving reported net at $1.63 vs. $1.28 
per share. (Also FW, Dec. 2.) 


Am. Zinc, Lead & Smelting D+ 

Risks are considerable, but price 
just over 6 is realistic as to true earn- 
ings. Aitter all costs, expenses, de- 
preciation, depletion, interest, income 
taxes and EPT ($1.04 vs. 63 cents), 
company still had earnings of $1.44 
vs. 52 cents per share, reflecting a 
one-sixth gain in net sales, accentu- 
ated by preferred leverage. That net 
income was not so stated was entirely 
because of a 59-cent non-recurring 
reserve against advances to controlled 
Metaline Mining & Leasing Co. Ex- 
tensive new facilities are now going 
into operation. Remaining preferred 
dividend accumulations are less than 


$150,000. 


Cutler-Hammer c+ 

Gain in real earnings not fully re- 
flected in price around 21. (Indic. 
$1.25 div. yields 6%.) Had com- 
pany not charged off five times as 
great an inventory and postwar ad- 
justment reserve ($1.89 vs. 38 cents 
per share), final 1942 net would have 
advanced to $3.80 from $2.27 per 
share, notwithstanding a heavy $12.78 
vs. $5.36 per share income and EPT. 
Even after that handicap, it managed 
to show a slight improvement at $2.29 
per share. Inventories rose to $9.3 
million from $5.1 million and receiv- 


ables to $6.4 million from $3.7 mil-. 
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lion, requiring $1.4 million vs. $500,- 
000 temporary borrowings. (Also 
FW, Dec. 16.) 


General Precision Equip’t C+ 

War and postwar prospects favor 
retention around 20. (Ind. $1 an. div. 
yields 5%.) Investment in 20th 
Century-Fox has a current market 
value equivalent to about $6 on com- 
pany’s stock; adding equity in own 
net current assets alone makes $17.85 
total. This leaves $1.15 of present 
prices to represent the property and 
earning power of a business that pro- 
duced $17.3 million sales in 1942, 
$14 million in 1941. Including 70 vs. 
33 cents “other income,” but after 
$2.87 vs. $1.81 Federal income taxes 
and EPT (1942 after 22 cents post- 
war credit), and after 51 cents vs. 
nil contingency reserve, last year’s 
reported net was $2.16 vs. $2.24 per 
share. (Also FW, June 3.) 


Int’l Business Machines A+ 

High price of 160 in relation to 
reported net recognizes accounting 
conservatism, investment merit, 
growth outlook. (Reg. $6 cash div., 
paid last 14 yrs., yields 3.7%; 5% 
Jan. stock div. paid last 7 yrs.) Ad- 
justed for subsequent stock dividends, 
reported net equalled $8.35 in 1942 
against $9.47 in 1941. Sales, service 
and revenues climbed $27.8 million 
(44 per cent), but income charges 
included (as adjusted) $9.85 vs. 
$8.20 depreciation, 99 vs. 97 cents 


RATING CHANGES 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes: 


Borden Company ......... B to B+ 
Food Machinery .......... B to B+ 
Marshall Field ............ CtoB 

Owens-Illinois Glass ..... BtoA 

Philip Morris, Ltd......... Bto B+ 
Socony-Vacuum .......... B to B+ 
Standard Brands ......... C to C+ 
Sterling Drug ............ B to B+ 
Twentieth Century-Fox... Cto C+ 
United Air Limes.......... Cte C+ 


development and engineering ex- 
penses, $17.54 (after $1.41 postwar 
refund) vs. $8.85 taxes on income, 
$1.44 vs. 48 cents postwar adjust- 
ment reserve. Munitions contract 
accounts are excluded from all these 
figures. 


Int’l Minerals & Chemicals C 

Sharp rise from 3% low in 1942 to 
recent 19 reflects in large part the 
changed character of the company. 
(Paid initial 50 cents last Sept.) 
Company’s recent history has marked 
more than a war-born business come- 
back. It has featured, too, installation 
of an aggressive new management, a 
shift in emphasis from fertilizers to 
chemical diversification, development 
of the important potash business, 
early and active participation in the 
Government’s magnesium production 
program, acquisition of Amino Prod- 
ucts (vegetable proteins for dehy- 
drated food). The June fiscal year is 
now expected to produce common 
earnings of around $4 per share vs. 
$2.98 in 1941-42. (Also FW, Dec. 
30.) 


Louisville & Nashville B 

Behind the semi-investment rails, 
at 71— which is 4.3 times 1942 re- 
ported net—and offers a liberal in- 
come. (Paid $2 in Feb. as a year ago, 
$3 last Aug., $2 in Dec.; $7 total in 
1942 yields 9.9%.) Stated 1942 earn- 
ings of $16.59 vs. $16.65 per share on 
$168.8 million vs. $119.6 million rev- 
enues, reflects a quadrupled $32.61 
vs. $8.07 income tax burden, but does 
not tell the whole story. For one 
thing, the closing four months re- 
turned $9.88 (vs. $7.29) per- share 
whereas the first eight netted but 
$6.71 (vs. $9.36). Again, company’s 
equity in earnings of the 71.8 per 
cent controlled Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis amounted to $2.65 
vs. $1.16 per share, but only 47 vs. 
31 cents found its way into the par- 
ent’s income account through divi- 
dends. (Also FW, Jan. 6.) 
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Mack Trucks B 

Still undervalued at 36—which is 
$13 less than equities in net quick 
assets alone (yields 8.3% on $3 paid 
in 1942.) Sales last year climbed to 
$97.2 million from $76.6 million, but 
“other income” receded to $1.53 from 
$2 per share, non-operating loss on 
sale of capital assets was 22 cents 
against none, inventory reserve was 
84 cents vs. none, contingencies were 
unchanged, and even after $2.36 post- 
war credit, taxes on income jumped 
to $23.50 from $9.21 per share, all 
subject to renegotiation. Remaining 
as reported net was $5. vs. $4.93 per 
share. Working capital of $28.7 mil- 
lion provides $48.10 of $73.06 per 
share book value. 


National Enameling c+ 

Selling around 22, low price-earn- 
ings ratio reflects erratic past earn- 
ings record. (1942 total payments of 
$2.12% yields 9.7%.) Admitting no 
EPT liability, company set aside last 
year $4.70 vs. $2.08 for normal tax, 
and a one-fourth gain in sales return- 
ed a commensurate $7.06 per share 
before, $4.27 after contingency re- 
serve, as against $4.53 in 1941. Even 
after deducting million bor- 
rowed in 1942, $6.2 million working 
capital provided $34.55 of $70.58 per 
share book value. 


Otis Elevator B 

Retention warranted around 20, by 
trade preeminence, war participation, 
peace prospects. ($1 paid in °42 
yields 5%.) Record bookings last 
year $92.8 million vs. $54.7 million 
in 1941) raised backlogs substan- 
tially ($72.3 million vs. $39.2 mil- 
lion) despite two-thirds increase in 


billings ($59.2 million vs. $35.9 mil- 
lion). Reported net was slightly 
lower at $1.09 vs. $1.10 per share 
because of $3.15 vs. 83 cents income 
taxes and EPT (1942 after 23 cents 
postwar credit) and special reserves 
of $1.42 vs. 30 cents per share. 


Packard Motor C+ 


At around 4, speculative positions | 
may be maintained, at least tempor- 


arily. (Paid 10 cents each in Aug. 
1942 and Apr. 1943). Company was 
an early important war producer 
(specializing in aircraft and marine 
engines), but 1942 was nevertheless 
largely a conversion year. Factory 
sales more than doubled to $221.9 
million from $100.8 million, and earn- 
ings increased to 32 from 14 cents per 
share after 64 vs. 9 cents income 
taxes, 14 cents contingencies and 22 
cents write-off of current model car 
tools. Tentatively completed contract 
renegotiation is reflected in above 
figures. (Also FW, Nov. 11, 1942.) 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass A 

Price of 92 reflects stock’s per- 
formance under last year’s adverse 
conditions. (Paid 75 cents in Apr. as a 
year before, same in July and Oct., 
$1.25 in Dec.; 1942’s $3.50 total 
yields 3.3%.) Name does not in- 
dicate important diversification in 
paints, chemicals (notably alkalis), 
vegetable oils and plastics. Recently 
opened a plant employing new frac- 
tionating process for converting lin- 
seed oil into either edible or quality 
drying oils; and developed a “sensa- 
tional” secret plastic. Last year’s op- 
erating income dropped 30.7 per cent 
with disappearance of principal auto- 
motive plate glass market, but this 


was cushioned by income tax drop to 
$3.40 from $6.91 per share; thus, net 
held at $5.09 vs. $6.82 per share. 


Plough, Inc. B+ 

Advance from 1942 low of 7 to 
current 13 reflects continuing growth 
and future promise; listed N. Y. 
Curb. (Reg. 60-cent an. div. yields 
4.7%.) Manufacturing “St. Joseph 
Aspirin,” “Penetro Products” and 
other proprietaries, company’s unit 
package sales have grown from 48 
million in 1938 to 82 million in 1942, 
and increasing taxes have not pre- 
vented successive earnings gains. 
Last year’s net was $1.34 vs. 93 cents 
in 1941, after $1.09 vs. 82 cents taxes. 
On future prospects, management - 
points to (1) relative freedom from 
postwar reconversion problems, (2) 
stability in the essential nature of its 
products, (3) ceiling price protection 
against later inventory shrinkage and 
(4) rising nationwide sales. 


Transamerica C+ 

Should participate in any extension 
of the bank share uptrend; now 
quoted about 8. (Reg. 50 cents yields 
6.3%.) Controls banking, insurance, 
land, finance and industrial com- 
panies, mostly in the West, but prin- 
cipal investments are _ substantial 
minority interests in Bank of Amer- 
ica NT&SA, National City (NY) 
and National Bank of Washington. 
Also controls Axton-Fisher Tobacco. 
Last year’s net of 91 vs. 84 cents per 
share in 1941, was made up of 59 vs. 
33 cents net investment income and 36 
vs. 35 cents undistributed subsidiary 
(only) earnings, less a 4-cent loss on 
security transactions in place of a 
16-cent profit a year ago. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended March 30, 1943 
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Shares -—Price—~ Net Shares -—Price—~ Net 
Stock: Traded Last Change Stock: Traded Open 
N. Y. Central Railroad...... 172,000 13% 17% +3% Sp ere 74,200 53% +3 
Radio Corp. of America..... 141,200 7% 8% +% Stand. Gas & Electric $4 pf.. 73,000 3% 3% —% 
Graham-Paige Motors....... 121,800 134 2 +% Commonwealth & Southern 68,200 % % —k% 
Willys-Overland Motors ... 104,800 1 6 + % Kennecott Copper ......... 67,100 32% 3434 +2% 
Warner Bros. Pictures...... 96,700 10% 13 +2%4 Consolidated Oil ..........-. 66,700 9 10 +1 
United Gas Improvement... 94,500 7% 8 + %% | Standard Oil (N. J.)........ 65,900 49% 53 +33% 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ........ 88,700 12 13% +1% Nash-Kelvinator ............ 64,100 8% 10% +1% 
Southern Pacific ........... 83,300 20% 22% +2% Amer. Radiator & Stand. San. 63, 700 8% 9 + % 
Southern Railway .......... 82,600 20% 25% +5% Columbia Gas & Electric... 59/700 2% 2% aes 
Standard Brands ........... 82,000 6% 6% + % Aviation Corporation ...... 58,600 5% 5% + % 
‘Paramount Pictures ........ 81,900 22% 24% +2% Lockheed Aircraft .......... 56,500 23 24% +1% 
Curtiss-Wright ............. 81,700 8% 9 + % International Paper ........ 55,400 11% 12 +%% 
Erie Railroad ctfs........... 79,100 13% +1% Anaconda Copper ........-- 54,500 27% 29% +2 
Gen. Gas & Electric “A”.... 78,700 2% 2% —\% Armour & Co. (Ill.)......... 52,900 4% 4% +% 
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CRADLE From the reaction to the 
TO THE widely heralded social 
GRAVE program the National 


Resource Planning Board 
has worked out after several years of 
study and contemplation, it is evident 
that it is considered a complete dud. 

From the manner with which he 
tenderly handled it when he turned 
it over to Congress, even the Presi- 
dent could not have -been very enthu- 
siastic about it. Without any recom- 
mendation, which is unusual for him, 
he just advised that it was worthy of 
considered study. 

Here was another plan to provide 
for the future security of the nation 
once the war was over and the peo- 
ple again returned to the normal pur- 
suits of life. 

While it is only natural for the 
heart and mind to seek the unobtain- 
able Utopia, in a practical world 
some one must pay the running cost 
of such idealistic schemes, and that 
means the bill will fall upon the en- 
tire people. 

Already some statisticians have 
figured out what the costs would 
be if the plan of this board were 
literally carried out, and these esti- 
mates run from $10 billion to $15 
billion. This would prove even an 
insupportable burden, piled on the 
extra costs that will result from the 
war, for a nation even as wealthy as 
the U. S. A. 

Some of the features, such as old 
age pensions, health insurance, death 
benefits and unemployment relief, 
which already are embodied in some 
form in our present social security 
laws, will commend themselves to 
most of us. But there must be a limit 
to them within the law of reason, for- 
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not even a government can guarantee 
security to the individual from the 
cradle to the grave, unless he him- 
self by his own labors contributes to 
this attainment. 

Furthermore, there are some who 
will feel that the state itself should 
have no part of any additional such 
plans other than to see that they are 
honestly conducted. It is a task that 
private enterprise together with those 
in its employ should work out on a 


somewhat more understanding and ° 


cooperative basis. 


STATES While Congress has daw- 
TAKE dled along in taking ac- 
LEAD tion to end the racketeer- 


ing and selfish exploita- 
tion of honest labor, two states— 
Kansas and Texas—have already 
taken steps to bring such abuses as 
are within their own boundaries un- 
der proper legal provisions. 

Kansas henceforth will license 
labor agents, require financial reports 
of unions, reports on dues, assess- 
ments on members and on salaries 
paid union officials. Further, sit- 
down strikes and jurisdictional dis- 
putes are prohibited. 

The Texas proposal would not 
permit unions to charge a “work per- 
mit” fee, calls for financial reports, 
demands the return of fees if an ap- 
plicant fails of initiation, and limits 
all fees and dues to “reasonable” 
amounts necessary to carry on a 
union’s activities. 

Texas may be going too far, but 
not so Kansas. In the latter state the 
controls it intends to exercise are in 
no wise different from those business 
is subjected to, and a labor organiza- 
tion is but a form of business: the 


business of bringing to labor increased 
benefits. 

There is nothing inimical in the 
Kansas labor law. It would only 
strengthen the position of honest 
labor, which could not object to re- 
vealing its financial operations. The 
only one who has to fear this law is 
the racketeer, who has no place in 
the ranks of any labor organization. 


MAKING In a report to the 
NEEDLESS SEC by the American 
SACRIFICES Light & Traction 


Company, dealing 
with its efforts to comply with the 
death sentence clause of the Utility 
Holding Company Act, the Commis- 
sion was asked to approve of the sale 
of certain properties. 

Considering the amount involved, 
the thought arises, what was their 
original costs, for if this was known 
and made available to the company’s 
shareholders a comparison could be 
made to show what if any sacrifice 
would be involved. © 

The present time certainly is not a 
proper one for the sale of utility prop- 
erties. This is a buyers’ market for 
utilities, and not a sellers’ market, 
and even under the most favorable 
circumstances in the present condi- 
tions, buyers are hard to find. 

It would be inflicting a grave in- 
justice upon the utilities and their 
security holders to force the sale of 
any of their units just now, and would 
amount to putting them in the cate- 
gory of a sheriff’s sale without any 
confessed bankruptcy. 

This is another important reason 
why the dismemberment of holding 
companies should be put off to a 
more favorable day. 
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he farm machinery industry last 
underwent two fundamental 
changes which completely altered its 
production schedules. Under Gov- 
ernment regulations the manufacture 
of new farm machinery was sharply 
curtailed, and simultaneously plants 
and equipment were changed over to 
war work. The latter process was 
practically completed at the end of 
1942. 


WAR BUSINESS 


For the current year war work will 
outrank regular production lines by 
a wide margin and continue so at 
least for the duration. As far as 
earnings are concerned a further nar- 
rowing of profit margins on Govern- 
ment work appears likely as the re- 
sult of renegotiation of many con- 
tracts for such business. 

But on the other hand, the sharp 
restrictions placed upon the produc- 
tion of farm machinery after our 


entry into this war have proven a - 


mistake, as candidly admitted by the 
President himself. The high degree 
of adaptability of the industry to 
various kinds of war work was the 


FARM IMPLEMENT 
PROSPECTS FAIR 


Impressive earnings in sight for 
duration, growing postwar back- 
log helps longer term outlook. 
Status of the six leaders outlined. 


reason for the WPB’s program of 
concentrating the limited production 
of new farm machinery in a few small 
concerns, and using the rest for war 
work, 

This policy has resulted in a faulty 
distribution because the small com- 
panies lack the nation-wide dealer or- 
ganizations of the larger producers. 
It is now suggested by official Wash- 
ington to have all dealers act as 
agents for both the small and large 
companies. 

Perhaps it anticipated a relatively 
short war, but whatever the reason 
the WPB was of the opinion that by 
materially raising the quotas for re- 
pair parts, old machinery could be 
made to last for the duration. While 
thus originally the supply of ma- 
terials for new farm machinery and 
equipment for 1942 was limited to 83 
per cent of the amount used in 1940 


‘ and to only 20 per cent for 1943, 


the production quota for repair parts 
for 1942 was originally set at 130 
per cent of the 1940-1941 sales aver- 
age. (The present quota is 160 per 
cent. ) 

Military developments last year 


Finfoto 


brought about a complete revision of 
the WPB’s policies and theories re- 
garding farm machinery require- 
ments. The steadily growing demands 
made upon the American farmer to 
produce food not only for our own 
armed forces and the civilian popula- 
tion, but also for our numerous allies, 
together with the reduction of farm 
labor through the military draft have 
enormously increased the need for 
new and more equipment of wide 
variety of types. 


NEW QUOTA 


The high crop production goals set 
for 1943 have more recently appeared 
to be unattainable under the orig- 
inally devised restrictions. In cogni- 
zance of this fact the WPB has ma- 
terially eased up on its order L-170 
curtailing production of farm machin- 
ery. The production quota for new 
‘machinery for 1943, originally set at 
20 per cent of the 1940 level, has now 
been upped to 40 per cent. 

Furthermore, manufacturers of farm 
machinery have been granted AA-1 
priority for the necessary steel; they 
will be allowed to complete the full 


Statistical Picture of Leading Farm Machinery Makers 


COMMON STOCK: 
Allis-Chalmers 
International Harvester 
Minneapolis-Moline Power 
Oliver Farm Equipment................ 


“Calendar year. tNot reported. tTen months ended October 31, 1941. 
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Fiscal Years ended October 31 
Net Sales 
(In millions of dollars) 
1941 1942 


*$121.9 *$196.0 *$3.23 
13.23 
125.2 133.5 4.03 
334.4 339.1 5.87 

23.5 29.8 2.05 
$23.2 28.5 $4.93 


—— Net per Share —— 
1941 1942 


—Dividends Paid— Recent 
1941 1942 Price 
*$3.34 $1.50 $1.00 34 
9.34 7.00 7.00 109 
3.51 2.00 1.35 35 
4.95 3.00 2.50 69 
1.34 None None 7 
4.87 1.00 2.00 42 
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year’s schedule by mid-summer, and 
also to add to supplies from existing 
inventories,—all this in addition to 
the increased quotas for repair parts. 

In light of these changes, pre- 
liminary estimates are that the total 
output of farm machinery for 1943 
will be some $450 million compared 
with last year’s estimated production 
of $575 million and a total for 1941 
of $746 million. Thus while the 
prospective 1943 output will remain 
below the legitimate needs of the 
farmers for machinery and equip- 
ment, and the spread between supply 
and genuine demand will continue to 
grow at an accelerated pace, this will 
create a substantial backlog of busi- 
ness for the post-war period. 


CHANGES AHEAD? 


Sales of agricultural equipment 
generally reflect the changes in agri- 
cultural purchasing power. While 
over the past several years, and espe- 
cially under the stimulus of the war 
economy, farm income has grown 
steadily and is likely to reach record 
levels for 1943, a collapse of farm 
prices such as this country experi- 


enced after World War I is unlikely 
to occur after the present war has 
come to an end. : 

On the contrary, as far as can be 
judged at the present juncture, the 
Government seems bound to support 
farm income by maintaining a high 
price for agricultural commodities 
because the demand for American 
foodstuffs will not end with the ter- 
mination of the hostilities, but will 
continue until the food situation in all 
war-torn countries has been brought 
back to normal and this may require 
a number of years. 

There is a strong probability that 
despite attempts at control, the curve 
for agricultural prices will continue to 
move upward under the pressure of 
the inflationary forces present in our 
financial and fiscal set-up. And larger 
farm incomes have always been a 
sure indication of better business for 
farm implement makers. The indus- 
try thus faces rather favorable pros- 
pects on two counts: for the dura- 
tion because of its large armament 
orders, and for the post-war period 
because of the accumulated demand 
for farm machinery. 


The tabulation on page 13 gives 
sales, earnings and dividend records 
of six leading companies in the farm 
implement industry. Among these, 
both Allis-Chalmers and International 
Harvester today and in peacetime 
derive a substantial part of their 
business from other than farm im. 
plements, and thereby have the ad- 
vantage of a wider diversification of 
production and outlets as compared 
with the strictly farm machinery con. 
cerns, 


FARM EQUIPMENTS 


In the latter group Case and Deere 
are in a better-than-average position. 
Because of large unpaid accumula- 
tions on the preferred stock Minne. 
apolis-Moline Power seems due 
eventually for a capital reorganiza- 
tion, thus placing the common in an 
uncertain position. 

Oliver Farm Equipment is ex- 
pected to continue a conservative 
dividend policy, at least as long as 
substantial bank loans are outstand- 
ing, which factor lessens the specula- 
tive appeal of the company’s common 
stock. 


FIVE STOCKS WITH HIGHER EARNINGS 


Despite wide increases in tax payments, these strategi- 
cally placed companies showed 1942 earnings gains. 


he past decade or so has been 

marked by one increase after an- 
other in the tax rates on corporate 
earnings. But the sharpest boost of 
all came last year, placing taxes at 
the highest point in the history of 
the nation. 

In fact, so sharp were last year’s 
increases that despite the stimulation 
the war has been giving to the coun- 
try’s industry in general, most of the 
earnings reports covering 1942 opera- 
tions show good sized declines from 
previous-year profits. Thus, out of 
321 earnings statements of important 
companies . published in a_ recent 
three-week period, increases were 
shown in only 92 cases. Even com- 
panies whose sales gains have been 
among the largest, in many cases have 
been unable to fully absorb the addi- 
tional taxes as well as the higher 
operating costs involved. 
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Of the comparatively few fortunate 
companies enjoying higher income, a 


significant number are travelling on - 


the crest of the war-business wave, 


with every prospect that “V Day” . 


will bring widespread cancellation of 
orders, a sharp drop in sales volume 
for an indeterminate time, and seri- 
ous reconversion problems. 
Nonetheless, there are a number 
of strategically placed enterprises 
that not only were able last year to 
show higher profits than those for 


1941, but seem also +o have ahead 
of them only negligible problems for 
the immediate postwar .period, as 
well as the prospect of impressive 
normal peacetime earning power. 
Five such issues appear in the 
tabulation. All seem in good posi- 
tion to show further longer term 
growth—as a result either of man- 
agement or of that factor plus the 
nature of the business in which they 
are engaged. Although in several in- 
stances yields are not particularly at- 
tractive, all five stocks are on a divi- 
dend basis, and at current levels they 
are reasonably priced in relation to 
demonstrated earning power. 


Common Stock: 
Borden Company 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Goodrich (B. F.) 
Loose- Wiles 


Five Stocks with Larger Profits in’ 1942 


— — Paid Recent 
1941 1942 1942 Price 
$1.88 $1.91 $1.40 26 
3.69 3.79 2.00 47 
5.02 5.73 1.00 38 
1.98 3.98 1.25 25 
3:35 4.70 1.05 24 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


New highs made during the week by both industrials and 
rails, with the latter more recently turning in the better 


performance. 


STRIKING VICTORIES on the African front have 
not only given another lift to general psychology, 
further helping the stock market along, but also have 
raised the prospect of probable invasion of the Con- 
tinent this year, thereby supplying added argu- 
ment for adherents to the idea of a short war. 
But whatever the date of the victory in Europe, 
there will doubtless remain the matter of crushing 
Japan, and all in all the ebb and flow of the 
tides of warfare promise to continue to be one 
of the principal market influences for a significant 
time to come. 


WE HAVE NOW rounded out eleven months of a 
rising market whose only interruption was a 3!/,- 
point set-back last November—a_ performance 
which is extremely unusual and which constitutes 
a record in several respects. 


ONE OF THE reasons that there has not yet 
been a reaction of any note has been the char- 
acter of the market itself; i.e., until recently, at 
least, there has been a marked disposition toward 
independence of movement among the various 
groups of stocks. Groups that would display im- 
pressive strength and leadership for a week or so 
would then quiet down, to be superseded by new 
faces, and thus at any given time a large portion 
of the market would be resting or consolidating 
previous gains. In more recent trading sessions 
there has been more of a tendency for most of 
the market to move together, and consequently we 
have several times seen over 300 stocks making new 
highs on the same day. 


SOME OF THE details of the market picture sug- 
gest that some sort of corrective movement may be 
in the making—but as long as fundamental eco- 
nomic trends continue in their present direction 
the longer term stock price movement will remain 
upward. 


ONE OF THE most important influences that have 
been lifting equity prices is, of course, the growth 
of inflationary forces. And this seems headed now 


for another new spurt. The fact that the bituminous 
miners’ wage agreements were extended for an- 
other 30 days, instead of squarely facing the issue 
April |, carries strong implications that the union's 
wage demands will at least be compromised, and 
that a significant part of the $2 a day raise de- 
mand will be granted. This, of course, will im- 
mediately be followed by demands on the part 
of most other labor organizations that the "Little 
Steel" formula be abrogated in their favor also, 
thus starting the inflation spiral on another whirl. 


THE FACT THAT Congress has permitted politics 
to prevail over economics in the matter of the Ruml 
tax plan sets back by many weeks the date when 
we will have a definite idea of the rates to be 
charged against this year's corporate earnings. If 
the war news continues to be as favorable as ex- 
pected, it is probable that any increases over 
prevailing rates will be comparatively negligible. 
In other words, the tax factor has ceased for a long 
time to come to be the bearish influence that was 
largely responsible for the 1937-1942 market decline. 


BANNING OF margin transactions in stocks selling 
for less than $5 will of itself have little if any effect 
on the price trend, inasmuch as all indications are 
that the volume of such trading has been negligible. 
In fact, margin trading as a whole has continued 
at very low levels, and it is the cash character of 
the market that has imparted to it another highly 
important element of strength. 


THE PROSPECT of long term depreciation in the 
purchasing power of the dollar constitutes an effec- 
tive barrier to volume liquidation of equities, re- 
gardless of the corrective reactions that may de- 
velop. Thus the disposal even at present advanced 
levels of any significant portion of one's holdings 
does not seem sound investment policy. But in- 
dividuals could well examine their lists with an eye 
to switching from issues which have outstripped the 
general market, into others of promise that for one 
reason or another have lagged the upward move- 
ment. | —Written April 1; Richard J. Anderson. 
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INVENTORY PEAK PASSED: The probabilities 
are that manufacturers’ inventories are about to 
begin a long decline, after having hit a peak last 
November. In fact, the Commerce Department's 
figure on total manufacturers’ stocks of goods for 
January was slightly under that for December, and 
the latter was off from the November compilation, 
the respective index figures being 177.5, 177.6 and 
177.9. The downward trend in non-durable goods 
has been under way for the past six months, Jan- 
uary's 148.6 comparing with 155.3 for last July 
(1933100). New orders have declined sharply 
(from 545 in June to 239 for January), carrying 
them down close to the rate at which shipments 
are going out from the manufacturers’ plants. In 
more normal times the new order figures even a 
number of months ago would have constituted a 
distinct caution signal. But for the duration of the 
war the relationship between orders and shipments 
will have lost much of its significance. As far as the 
inventory figures are concerned, the more these 
have declined from their peak the day the war 
ends, the better will be the position of general 
industry. Although so far small, the start that was 
made in the several recent months is a movement 
in the right direction. 


CIGARETTE SALES RISE: Cigarette consump- 
tion increased sharply in 1942, reflecting the stimu- 
lus to smoking imparted by the war. The year's 
production is estimated at 253.5 billion cigarettes, 
against 214.4 billion in 1941, the gain being 18.2 
per cent. Of the total, 235.5 billion cigarettes were 
consumed here, the remainder, or 18 billion, abroad, 
comparing with 206.4 billion consumed domestically 
and 8 billion abroad the preceding year. Lucky 
Strike led the sales figures with an increase of 
20.2 per cent, and accounted for 25.3 per cent of 
the total United States consumption. Camels were 
@ good second: an increase of 12.4 per cent and 
23.1 per cent of the United States sales. Old Gold 
showed the largest sales increase—83.3 per cent— 
but the higher figure accounted for only 4.7 per 
cent of the total consumption. The industry has 
carried its gains into the current year, the increase 
in domestic sales for the first two months amount- 
ing to 5.3 per cent. Although that rise was mate- 
rially smaller than the 18.2 per cent increase for 
the 12 months ended last December, allowances 
must be made for the fact that an increasingly 
large portion of output has been going abroad. 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


NO MARGINS FOR $5 STOCKS: All purchases 
of stocks selling below $5 a share on the New York 
Stock Exchange and on the New York Curb Ex- 
change must hereafter be made for cash. And 
in the case of those stocks selling for less than $5 
and already held on margin, full cash payment 
therefor must be made by June |, next. These rules 
—recently passed by the Big Board and the Curb— 
apply also to bonds selling for less than 5 (i.e., 
$5 per $100 par). Heretofore, the individual mem- 
ber firms of the two exchanges have used their 
own discretion concerning carrying these low priced 
issues on margin, the only actual restriction being 
the Federal Reserve's requirement that purchasers 
put up at least 40 per cent. In actual practice, 
however, a comparatively very few firms would 
accept margin business of this sort, one reason 
being the reluctance of banks to extend credit on 
securities in the lowest price ranges. In fact, nu- 
merous issues in the low price brackets have never 
been regarded by the banks as eligible for col- 
lateral purposes. Thus, even if holders were to find 
it necessary to liquidate all of the margin-held 
issues in this price category during the next two 
months, the effects on the markets would be neg- 
ligible. 


WELL DRILLING DEFICIENCY: The decline in 
oil well drilling activity from 1941 peak levels con- 
tinues, with only 3,476 completions this year to 
March 27 as against 4,788 for the corresponding 
period of 1942. Thus, the average so far in 1943 


is only about 1,200 wells a month, as against the 


3,967 average attained two years ago. Particu- 
larly in view of the fact that a smaller percentage 
of producing wells have been brought in recently, 
as compared with the performance several years 
ago, this rate is insufficient to support for more 
than a limited time the current volume of demand 
for petroleum. Well drilling activity has declined 
so sharply as a result largely of inability to secure 
the necessary equipment and supplies, but also 
to a significant extent because of labor shortages. 
The longer the war continues, the more business 
the oil well equipment companies will be called 
upon to handle as soon as the war is over. 


SUGAR IMPORTS IMPROVE: Efforts by WSA 
to speed up sugar shipments and reduce the heavy 
carryover of stocks in Cuba, are beginning to be 
reflgcted in sugar arrivals. Imports from all points 
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since January | exceed by 45 per cent those for 
the corresponding 1942 period, and in the week 
ended March 13 reached a total of 95,607 tons. 
Of the 654,987 tons received between January | 
and March 13, Cuban sugar accounted for 408,902 
tons, which is an increase of 67 per cent over the 
1942 period. Shipments from Porto Rico totaled 
109,995 tons, a gain of 37 per cent, and Hawaii 
sent 90,579 tons, or 43 per cent more than in 
1942. Northeast stocks of raw sugar also are in 
much better shape, cane refiners’ stocks on March 
13 totaling 178,711 tons against 41,091 tons on 
the same date in 1942. 


ADDITION TO INCOME STOCKS: For the ten 
years ended 1941 MacAndrews & Forbes’ average 
earnings were around $2.40 per share, and thanks 
to a strong financial position dividends averaged 
about $2.25 per share. In common with most com- 
panies, wartime conditions have adversely affected 
net profits, earnings for the nine months ended last 
September 30 amounting to $1.11 per share (full 
year's results have not yet been published) against 
$1.59 for the same 1941 period (total 1941 profits 
were $2.31 a share). Total dividends paid out in 
1942 came to $1.80 per share, and including a 
35-cent payment due April 15 next, 95 cents have 
been paid or declared so far in 1943. Even assum- 
ing a $1.60 total for this year, the yield would 
approximate nearly 7 per cent at current prices of 
about 23. Because of this prospect, as well as the 
company's longer term, peacetime outlook, the 
common stock is being added to the Income 
Issues on page 18. 

Currently quoted around 77, Philip Morris 
affords an indicated yield of 6.5 per cent, based 
on the $5 dividend total that has been paid each 
year since 1939. Earnings for the fiscal year ended 
last March 31 were doubtless lower than for the 


previous twelve months, but nevertheless should - 


have provided a good margin over the $5 dividend 
basis. Company enjoys a strong growth factor, and 
the shares are being added to the Income Issues 
on page 1/8. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS: Aluminum production near 
2-billion pound annual objective. . . . Anthracite 
mines complete tenth straight six-day week... . 
February motor freight tonnage |2.8 per cent over 
year ago. .. . Bread price increase inevitable, says 
Ward Baking's chairman. . . . January margarine 
output 61.9 million vs. 35.1 million pounds in 1942 
period; consumption 53.3 million vs. 35.8 million. 
...1.M. M. expected to seek stockholder approval 
of merger with U. S. Lines subsidiary. . . . National 
Power & Light proposes public offering of remain- 
ing 242,664 Houston Lighting shares in dissolution 
program. . . . General Foods sells (British) Frosted 
Foods, Ltd., to Lever Bros. . . . Montgomery Ward 
sues unions alleged to have ordered work stop- 
page on catalogs to enforce demands on print- 
ers. . . . Delaware & Hudson authorized by ICC 
to reduce outstanding mortgage bonds and ex- 
tend maturities. . Fairbanks, Morse domestic 
sales running at half -again last year's rates. . . 
Wilson & Co. soon to offer $20 million 3s to refund 
4s and 334s. . . . Budd Mfg. refunds debt through 
$12 million loin ‘irom banks, insurance companies 
and RFC... . Industrial Alcohol reduces May 
(year-end) extra to 25 from 75 cents in 1942. 


WASHINGTON TRENDS: Senate war-effort 
committee recommends liberal profit margins for 
post-war reserves; also extension of incentive pric- 
ing. . . . WPB creates management-labor council 
of presidents of ClO, AFL, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, National Ass'n of Manufacturers. . . . Adju- 
tant General Ulio says 8.2 million men planned by 
Army by year-end as a minimum. . . . Government 
non-war spending in June fiscal year will be lowest 
since 1934; thus far $477 million under 1941-42. 

. FDIC Chairman Crowley sees banks facing most 
critical period after war, having to finance indus- 
trial reconversion while holding Governments. . . . 
FRB industrial production index for February 203 
vs. 199 per cent (of 1935-39 average} in January. 

. OCS Chief Weiner urges enactment of Ma- 
loney bill to create independent supply agency 
to protect civilian needs. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME — 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, '73... 100 5.00% 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4!/2s, 2003.. 98 4.60 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4!/9s,'70... 95 4.72 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53......... 102 4.90 
Western Maryland Ist 52s, '77... 98 5.61 
FOR PROFIT 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 89 4.50 
Chic., Burlington & Quincy Ist & 

N. Y., Chic. & St: Louis ref. 4!/os,'78 74 6.08 
Southern Pacific coll. 4s, '49...... 87 4.60 


Call 
Price 


Not 
105 
102! 
103 
105 


Not 


107!/> 
102 
100 


purposes for income. 


FOR INCOME ‘price “Yield 
Cons. Edison (N. Y.) $5 cum...... 97 5.15% 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 43 5.23 
Pure Oil 5% cum. conv........... 100 5.00 
Reynolds Metals 5!/% cum....... 92 5.98 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum.. . . 85 4.70 
FOR PROFIT 


Call 
Price 


105 
47\/4 
105 
1074/2 
Not 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 


are combined in these issues. 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum... 79 


6.33 


Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv.. 40 7.50 


Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum......... 94 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum........ 63 


Youngstown Sheet & T. 512% cum. 89. 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle" types of shares. 
Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— 


Recent ——Divi 
Price 


—Earnings— 


194 1942 1941 
Adams-Millis........... 28 $1.25 $1.75 $4.00 
Amer. Machine & Fdry... 14 0.94 0.80 1.41 
Amor. Mews ........... 31 1.80 1.80 2.65 
Borden Company ...... 26 1.40 1.40 1.88 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 92 5.00 5.00 ak 
Chesapeake & Ohio... .. 42 3.50 3.50 5.79 
Continental Can ....... 33 2.00 1.25 2.62 
Elec. Storage Battery.... 39 2.550 2.00 3.65 
Gen'| Amer. Transport.. 44 3.00 2.00 3.75 
*MacAndrews & Forbes. 23 2.50 1.80 2.31 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. 


1942 
$2.02 
1.14 
3.62 
1.91 
4.25 
1.77 
2.20 
3.27 


Price 1941 
Macy (R. H.).......... 25 $2.00 
May Department Stores. 46 3.00 
Melville Shoe .......... 30 2.25 


Murphy (G. C.) 


National Dairy Products. 18 0.80 
- Philip Morris ........ 77 §.00 
Socony-Vacuum ........ 13 0.50 


Standard Oil of Calif.... 35 1.50 


Underwood Elliott Fisher. 47 3.50 
Union Pacific R.R....... 93 6.00 
Woolworth (F.W.) ..... 38 2.00 


c—Nine months. 


5.32 
5.56 
6.18 


$1.67 

3.00 £4.10 
2.00 2.64 
3.50 7.20 
0.80 1.97 
5.00 8.0! 
0.50 1.38 
1.50 2.30 
2.50 5.09 
6.00 11.19 
1.60 2.69 


1941 


$2.20 e$0.12 


£3.76 


e—Six months to August |. 


f—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1941 and 1942. g—Fiscal year ended March 31, 1942. h—Nine months ended December 
31, 1942. *%*—Added this week, see page 17. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as to 
warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


American Brake Shoe.... 38 $2.20 $1.70 $3.56 $3.22 
American Car & Foundry. 34 ... hl2.09 b20.71 
Anaconda Copper ..... 29 #250 2.50 5.0! cf3.17 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.. 55 2.00 6.00 9.90 27.79 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 67 6.00 6.00 9.35 6.32 
27 2.25 2.00 2.83 
Climax Molybdenum.... 48 3.20 3.20 3.55 5.11 
Commercial Solvents.... 14 0.55 0.60 0.99 1.27 
Crown Cork & Seal... .. 26 1.00 0.50 4.68 cl.88 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 33 2.25 3.00 6.34 5.51 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 36 2.00 2.00 3.95 3.05 
General Electric........ 37 1.40 1.40 1.98 1.56 
Glidden Company...... 20 1.50 0.80 k3.08 kI.70 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 30 2.00 2.00 6.72 11.63 


*—Now on indicated $2 basis. {—Before depletion. b—Half year. c—Nine months. 


k—Fiscal years to October 31, 1942 and 1941. 
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Homestake Mining ..... 39 $4.50 $3.75 $2.83 $2.20 
Kennecott Copper ..... 34 3.25 3.00 {4.55 
Lima Locomotive ....... 35 1.00 2.00 6.02 7.79 
Louisville & Nash. R.R... 72 7.00 7.00 16.65 16.59 
McCrory Stores ........ 14 1.25 1.00 2.24 1.90 
Mesta Machine ........ 32 2.25 2.87!/2 3.61 3.63 
National Acme ........ 18 2.00 2.00 6.29 4.77 
New York Air Brake..... 34 3.00 2.00 5.05 4.01 
Pennsylvania Railroad... 30 2.00 2.50 3.98 7.71 
17 0.50 0.50 2.86 2.47 
Thompson Products ..... 31 2.50 1.50 5.36 6.49 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 14 1.00 0.70 2.09 1.29 
Timken Roller Bearing... 48 3.50 2.00 3.92 2.68 
United Fruit .......... 67 4.00 _ *3.75 5.28 4.08 
57 4.00 4.00 10.43 5.39 


h—Fiscal year to April 30, 1942. 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 
FROM WASHINGTON 


WISE-CRACKS are being heard 
about Rommel and Ruml on the run, 
but there is this difference: Rom- 
mel’s heading for the “big drink” 
and, as far as Tunisia is concerned, 
he isn’t going to be heard from there- 
after; but Ruml isn’t any more 
“through” than was the famous 
British Eighth when it was being 
pushed all over Libya not so long 
ago. We already have referred to 
“pay-as-you-go without two taxes in 
one year” as a nine-lived cat. Per- 
haps it has lost another of its spare 
lives. But write it down that “the 
cat came back” before, will come 
back again. It may then masquerade 
ina Treasury costume or even wear 
a Doughton false-face, but it will pass 
at this session because it must. Any 
presumption that “the people” will 
stand for two years of really tough 
taxes in one ignores the facts. 


If the Treasury really wants heavy 


tax collections, especially without 
wrecking bond sales, it must be 
through current payroll deductions 
from the income taxed and no other. 


DAVIS’ DEBUT as Food Admin- 
istrator follows the familiar pattern 
for solving administration problems 
by bringing in another Czar before 
dethroning the first one. Heads of 
four national farm organizations 
visited the White House last week 
to urge adequate control over farm 
prices for the new Administrator, but 
came away without a commitment. 
At a subsequent press conference, the 
President reportedly answered a 
query as to whether the farm leaders 
had sought to find out whether Mr. 
Davis had full control, to the flip- 
pant effect that “they would not have 
been so dumb.” Promptly, the rumor 
machine had Wickard on the skids, 
but it now appears he will skid up- 
ward into something like coordinator 
of Allied food production programs. 


APRIL 7, 1943 


Davis is said to favor elevation of 
Dr. E. C. Auchter, Agriculture’s Re- 
search Administrator, to the Secre- 
taryship. 


OUIJA BOARD? Since many con- 
sider Vice-President Wallace as an 
administration sounding board, im- 
portance attaches to his utterances 
while touring Latin America. Among 
other things, he has asserted that the 
world’s tremendous productive capac- 
ity plus a free interchange of goods 
will be “humanity’s greatest bless- 
ing”; that agricultural production is 
destined to decide the fate of liberty ; 
that he hoped all Latin American na- 
tions eventually will establish diplo- 
matic relations with Russia; that 
Panama’s democratic achievements 
augured well for ‘“inter-American- 
ism’; that a dream of “brotherhood 
among nations’ was about to come 
true for the Americas; and that post- 
war U. S. investments in Latin 
America should be under the contro: 
of “an international board.” 


Meanwhile, the top postwar plan- 
ners find themselves “95 per cent to- 
gether,’ as reduced to mathematics 
by the President, who anticipates a 
Russian-American conference on cur- 
rent and postwar issues in the very 
near future. 


WHAT?’S COOKIN’ in the direc- 
tion of Turkey? Churchill’s long 
visit there after the Casablanca Con- 
ference wasn’t part of a pleasure tour. 
It is doubted that the protracted stay 
of high Turkish military officials with 
top Allied staff officers in North 
Africa was in the nature of a social 
call. Now comes the appointment of 
former Minister to New Zealand 
Patrick Hurley, as the President’s 
envoy to the Middle East. Not only 
is the new appointee a Brigadier Gen- 
eral in the U. S. Army and .a World 
War I veteran, but was President 


Hoover’s Secretary of War and has 
undertaken confidential missions for 
President Roosevelt, notably to 
Moscow. And Greece has moved its 
exile government to Cairo. 


Remember the more or less open 
Balkan rebellion against the German 
invaders, and remember that a move 
through Turkey would be a second 
front in Europe itself and by land! 


OFF THE RECORD: Washington 
is saying : “Underwomanned” as well 
as undermanned agriculture is becom- 
ing a serious problem. . . . Our Latin- 
American “good neighbors” would 
like to see less publicity to the Presi- 
dent’s shift from coffee to milk... . 
Republicans want to see a new ver- 
sion of the Ruml plan as the first 
order of business; Democrats want to 
proceed with the problem of levying 
new taxes. .. . Retail sales tax has 
become a near certainty, with corpor- 
ate and individual tax-paying ability 
about exhausted. . . . Meat rationing 
points will be lowered as soon as mal- 
distribution is eliminated and stocks 
built up. . . . Air raids objective is 
three-fold, to interrupt industrial out- 
put, upset morale and wear down the 
“Luftwaffe”... . Germany may be try- 
ing to save its air forces for a desper- 
ate offensive or an ultimate defense 
of the homeland. . . . The transporta- 
tion bottleneck not only isn’t solved, 
it’s growing. .. . OPA Chief Brown 
seeks Congressional and public co- 
operation in price administration. 
—By Theodore K. Fish. 
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Processing Parade 


A vaporizing treatment developed 
by General Electric is the newest in 
waterproofing processes which will 
put an invisible “raincoat” on fab- 
rics, paper and other materials. 
Most powerful yet in termite-resist- 
ing solutions is Dow Chemical’s hex- 
achloro-cyclohexadiene-l_ which is 
said to prove much longer lasting 
than previous insecticides. . . . More 
will soon be heard of duPont’s per- 
oxide method of bleaching paper in 
order to save vital chlorine. . . . To 
offset the lack of supply of ersatz 
gems once imported from Europe 
Union Carbide & Carbon (Linde Air 
Products) is now turning out syn- 
thetic white sapphires in the form of 
150-carat boules which may be quick- 
ly cut into industrial jewels of all 
standard sizes. . . Hercules Powder’s 
“Vinsol” continues to find new uses 
as a substitute for steel in containers, 
pipe, cabinets, corrugated sheets, air- 
conditioning ducts, lighting fixtures 
and radio antenna holders. . . . An 


picnics being discour- 
aged for the duration, the 
dietitians hope that the family 
will forget about outdoor eating 
—back to nature is one thing, but 
it usually means turning your 
back to nutrition. 


improved process for forming tooth- 
brush backs from acrylate resin, and 
as a step in relieving the strain 
caused by drilling and _ inserting 
bristle tufts, has been patented by the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic division of Lambert 
Company. . . . The new insect repel- 
lent, developed by Airkem Corpora- 
tion to replace the war restricted 
citronella, has been tested and found 
efficacious in hiding animal odors in 
the zoo of Ringling Bros.-Barnum 
& Bailey Circus. 


SCHENLEY 


ROYAL RESERVE 
Whiskey 


SCHENLEY ROYAL RESERVE, 60% 
BLENDED WHISKEY, 8 PROOF. SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. C. 
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GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 


Aircraftsmanship 


The new airport runway lights de- 
signed by Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing to resist a dead- 
weight impact of up to 50 tons, are 
intended to keep pace with the heay- 
ier planes now and expected to be 
produced. .. . Two new North Atlan- 
tic airlines are being readied for im- 
mediate passenger and freight traffic 
following the end of the war: (1) 
Canadian National Railways is pre- 
paring to link the Dominion with 
Britain and the Continent, and (2) 
Northeast Airlines will offer several 
routes to London, Paris, Amsterdam 
and Moscow which may help to make 
Boston an important transoceanic 
airtransport center. . . . Reports that 
the projected 400-passenger plane of 
Consolidated Aircraft will be about 
the last word in giant airliners may 
soon be outdated because plans are 
already being considered for planes 
much greater in size. . . . Nothing in 
the way of commercial exploitation 
can be done by United Aircraft for 
its “Sikorsky Helicopter” for the du- 
ration, but there are those who will 
predict that it is the only type of air- 
craft which can provide direct com- 
petition for the postwar .automobile. 


Rubber Rambles 


High camouflage-green uppers that 
can withstand frequent soakings will 
feature the “Kick-a-Jap” jungle boots 
which U. S. Rubber has designed in 
collaboration with Army officers who 
have had experience in the tropics. 
. . . The improvement in synthetic 
sponge rubber gaskets, designed by 
B. F. Goodrich Company for use in 
airplanes and tanks, is expected to 
find a wide variety of uses in refrig- 
erators, air-conditioners. and motor 
cars after the war... . A new device 
which protects tires on military ve 
hicles from being punctured or torn 
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tested by Firestone Tire & Rubber 
and is expected to effect large savings 
of rubber in making tires for com- 
bat cars. . . . The synthetic rubber 
“Chemigum” of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber has proved so efficient in the 
coolant systems of high-flying war 
planes that it is already being prepared 
for a host of peacetime products, 
particularly in the transportation 
field. . Custom-made _ synthetic 
rubber is promised by Lights, Inc., 
as it is preparing to offer molded, 
fabricated or bonded parts of “Bu- 
tex” compound in any size and shape 
to meet the buyer’s requirements. 


Publishing Patter 


Time, Inc., will soon start publi- 
cation of a new group of overseas 
editions, under the title of Time, In- 
ternational which will be printed in 
from seven to twelve foreign coun- 
tries, one idea being to include the 
entire English-speaking world among 
its readers... . The U. S. Treas- 
ury Department is asking all maga- 
zines again to carry the American flag 
on July front covers to aid in War 
Bond sales, the original idea having 
started last year under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Publishers Asso- 
ciation... . Better Homes & Gardens 
is publishing a 256-page “Baby 
Book” on prenatal and child care 
which was prepared by the maga- 
zine’s infant department director. . . . 
To maintain its complimentary mail- 
ing list and yet save paper, Parent’s 
Institute has inaugurated a single- 
sheet “Newsletter” which  sum- 
marizes all editorial features and ad- 
vertising news of each issue of 
Parents’ Magazine. . . . The latest in 
plastics trade papers has finally been 
brought out by General Business 
Publications under the title of Plas- 
tics & Resins Industry. . . . The first 
manual ever to describe the complete 
organization of a financial library is 
now being prepared by the Special 
Libraries Association under the di- 
rection of the librarian of The Chase 
National Bank and will help to solve 
the problems of institutions both 
large and small. 


Christenings 


A new kitchen deodorant for 
quickly neutralizing unpleasant cook- 
ing fumes will be introduced by See- 
man Brothers under the name of 
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A new building of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 


Reason for Confidence 


More than ninety per cent of 
American scientists are engaged 
in beating the Germans and 
Japanese. 


More than ninety per cent of 
American scientific laboratory 
facilities are devoted to the 


same task. 


American scientists are work- 
ing at this job six or seven days 
a week, long hours, with few 
interruptions. 


They are getting somewhere, 
too. 


Every now and then the Ger- 
mans and the Japanese have an 
unpleasant surprise. 


They find that American 
science has caught up with 
them and passed them. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


It is reassuring to us and 
discouraging to our enemies, 
for American scientific facilities 
are the greatest in the world. 
And they are functioning. 


Little by little, some of the 
things that have been developed 
become public, but most of 
them you won't hear about un- 
til after the war. 


But now, without the details, . 
you can have faith that Ameri- 
can research — industrial and. 
academic combined — is giving 
our fighting forces an advantage. 


Along with other American 


‘industry, the Bell Telephone 


System has its own Bell Lab- 
oratories—the largest in the 
world — working overtime for 
victory. 


Your continued help in making only vital calls to war-busy 
centers is a real contribution to the drive for victory 


“Air-Wick.” . . . More additions to 
the list of coffee stretchers: “Pour 
Mor” of General Foods, “Cepro” of 
Rahr Malting Company, ‘“Cero-Co” 
of Post Quality Foods, and “Victory 
Brevy” of American Dietaids Com- 
pany... . Latest in coatings for water 
tanks and other surfaces’ which re- 
main constantly wet is “Damp-Tex,” 
which Steelcote Manufacturing Com- 
pany reports can be used on wood, 


concrete, brick or metal. . . . Hill 
Advertising Specialties Company has 
introduced a new protective folder for 
household ration books as the “Guard- 
U-Ration.” . . . The new indoor game 
that simulates tilting contests will 
be featured by McGraw Box Com- 
pany as the “Tip-Pe-Ca-Noo Joust- 
ing Set” and consists of two rocker- 
bottom circular boards and a pair of 
padded wooden lances. 
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ransactions in bonds on the New 

York Stock Exchange for the 
month of March were approximately 
$500 million. This is almost double 
the total of March, 1942, and com- 
pares with $641 million for the entire 
first quarter of last year. Speculative 
rail bonds—the main factor in this 
large trading volume—showed reac- 
tionary tendencies last week, although 
new highs were recorded in the Cen- 
tral of Georgia and M.-K.-T. groups. 
Bonds of Denmark, Greece and other 
occupied countries made sharp ad- 
vances. 


B. & O. BOND RETIREMENTS 


The financial community has been 
interested in rumors that some rail- 
roads are borrowing funds at low in- 
terest rates in order to buy in their 
bonds at large discounts. It is improb- 
able that this method of debt retire- 
ment is being followed on a large 
scale, but the Baltimore & Ohio re- 
vealed that part of the money used 
in acquiring bonds tendered under 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 


& 


55 


50 
1932’33'34 '35 '36'37'38'39"40'41'42 F MAM J J 
1943 


the recent offer was obtained by a 
subsidiary through a temporary bank 
loan. Average prices paid for various 
system bond issues ranged from ap- 
proximately 45.4 for Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh consolidated 414s to 
86.25 for B. & O. secured 4 per cent 
notes, 1944. 

The maximum price paid for the 
three series of refunding and general 
5s was 50; the average price a little 
over 46%. These figures compare 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Date of 
Issue Amount Redemption 
Buffalo R.R. ist A 
$29,000 May 1,43 
Canadian Pacific conv. 
tr. Ba, Entire Apr. 1,’43 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. ref. 
& imp. D, 3%s, 1996.. 125,000 May 1,'43 
Connecticut Power Co. Ist 
& gen. 3%s, A, 1965...... 24,000 Apr. 1,°43 
Dravo Corp. deb. 6s, dated 
128,000 Apr. 1,'43 
Duluth, Missabe Range 
Economic Trust Ist 
coll. ser. A, 30-yr. 5s. Entire May 1,’43 
Federal Water & os deb. 
1,200,000 May 1,’43 
Piltrol Co. of Cal. 10-yr. 5s, 
DED. Entire June 
a... Finance Corp. deb. 
General Steel Wares Ist A 4s Entire Apr. 15,43 
Great Northern Power Co. 
670,000 Apr. 23,'43 


Helvetia Coal Mining Ist 5s, 
958 


12,000 Apr. 1,’43 
Indiana Limestone Corp. pr. 

Co. Ist A 

14,000 July 1,’43 


Equipment 5s, 
. Entire Apr. 1,’43 
Knudsen Co. Ist 


cony. 5% Entire May 1,’43 
Litchfield & Madison Ry. Ist 

14,000 May 1,'43 
Los Angeles Ry. ist ref. A 

5s, 1948 and B 5s, 1950.. Entire Apr. 1,43 
Macy (R. H.) & Co. deb. 


125,000 May 1,’43 
Entire Apr. 1,’48 
3,000,000 Apr. 15,48 


1954 ee 
Panama — of) extl. sec. 


Date of 
Amount Redemption 


$100,000 May 1,'43 


Issue 
Philip Morris & Co. 20-yr. 


Portland Woolen Milis Ist 
San Jose Water Works list A 
Sioux City Service Ist 6s, 
25,000 Apr. 1,’43 
Southern Natural 1st 
Pipeline 3%s, 1956........ 108,000 Apr. 1,°43 
Southwestern Public Service 
serial notes due 1943...... 69,000 Apr. 16,43 
Southwestern Public Service 
serial notes due 1944...... 69,000 Apr. 16,’43 
Southwestern Public Service 
serial notes due 1945...... 59,000 Apr. 16,'43 
Southwestern Public Service 
serial notes due 1946...... 59,000 Apr. 16,°43 
Southwestern Public Service 
serial notes due 1947...... 55,000 Apr. 16,’43 
Southwestern Public Service 
serial notes due 1948...... 69,000 Apr. 16,’43 
Southwestern Public Service 
serial notes due 1949...... 69,000 Apr. 16,43 
Southwestern Public Service 
serial notes due 1950...... 68,000 Apr. 16,43 
Southwestern Public Service 
serial notes due 1951...... 69,000 Apr. 16,43 
Southwestern Public Service 
serial notes due 1952...... 64,000 Apr. 16,43 
Southwestern Public Service 
serial notes due 1953...... 69,000 Apr. 16,43 
Southwestern Public Service 
serial notes Gue 1954...... 69,000 Apr. 16,43 
Studebaker Corp. 10-yr. conv. 
©, 1,000,000 Apr. 30,°43 
oe Grain Growers lst A 
Entire July 2,’43 
United Grain Growers Ist B 
Entire May 1,’43 
United Grain Growers Ist C 


Westinghouse Bldg. (N. Y.) 
Ist 6s, extended to April 


27,117 Apr. 1,°43 
Entire May | Yates-Amer. Machine Ist 
Pantages lst fee Entire Apr. 1,’43 
& Ishid. 6s, 1943-47....... Entire May 1,°43 York Corp. Ist 6s, 1947...... 30,000 Apr. 1,’43 
22 


with market quotations around 39 op 
February 25, when the invitation fo; 
tenders was issued, and 43 on March 
25 when the announcement of ac. 
ceptances was made. The relatively 
high prices paid stimulated market in. 
terest in B. & O. bonds. Despite un. 
certainties in connection with 1944 
maturity problems, this group is like. 
ly to have good market support while 
indications point to continuance of 
the debt retirement policies followed 
in late 1942 and more recently. 


MARKET ST. RY. 5s 


The importance of San Francisco 
as a center of war activity is reflected 
in the report of Market Street Rail- 
way for 1942, showing a net income 
of $754,478, contrasted with a net 
loss of $114,810 in the preceding 
year. The company states that ample 
equipment is available but that it is 
hampered by the manpower shortage, 
Another special election on the ques- 
tion of purchase of the company’s 
properties by the municipality will be 
held soon. The proposed purchase 
was defeated at last November’s elec- 
tion and the outcome of the new at- 
tempt is doubtful in view of continu- 
ing labor opposition. The civil service 
status of Market Street Railway en- 
ployes under municipal operation and 
the rate of fare to be charged on the 
consolidated lines present the main 
difficulties. The price basis of the 
proposed acquisition remains the 
same as last November ($7.9 mil- 
lion), but there are several impor- 
tant changes in the set-up, including 
a provision for a $200,000 annual 
charge against transit operations in 
lieu of taxes on the private company 
which would be lost. 


STUDEBAKER 6s 


Studebaker Corporation is 
tinuing its rapid progress toward 
elimination of funded debt represent- 
ed by the convertible 6s, 1945. The 
company has called for redemption, 
on April 30, $1 million of the 6s; 
this amount is in addition to the pay- 
ment of 20 per cent of 1942 earnings 
into the sinking fund for the retire- 
ment of the debentures. After the 
April redemption, about $3 million 
will remain outstanding, which com- 
pares with $5.5 million at the end of 
1941. Last year’s earnings, before 
provision for contingencies, were 
slightly higher than 1941 despite 4 
sharp increase in taxes. After $500, 
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000 contingency reserve, net was a 
little over $2 million, compared with 
about $2.5 million in 1941. The com- 
pany’s stock is currently quoted 
around 10, compared with a conver- 
sion basis of 1214. Since accumulated 
interest (dating from the time the 
bonds were on a partially contingent 
basis) was paid last fall, and the de- 
bentures are callable at par and ac- 
crued interest, there is no reason to 
expect Studebaker 6s to sell material- 
ly above current prices around 104, 
unless the stock should advance to a 
level which would make conversion 
profitable. 


Cc. & N. W. PAYMENTS 


The Federal Court-in Chicago has 
authorized interest payments amount- 
ing to more than $8 million on vari- 


ous Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way system bonds. The disbursements 
will amount to 2.88 per cent to 3.01 
per cent on the general mortgage 
bonds, 3.62 per cent on the secured 
64s, and approximately 1.65 per cent 
on the first and refunding mortgage 
bonds. Payments will also be made 
on several divisional liens. The 
amounts to be paid represent interest 
for 1942 equivalent to the accruals 
on securities which would be issued 
under the reorganization plan. In 
view of the fact that the trust estate 
held $67 million cash on March 1, 
and the discount in comparison with 
market equivalents in when-issued se- 
curities of the proposed new com- 
pany, Chicago & North Western 
bonds are regarded as having further 
speculative possibilities. 


WAR STOCKS GAIN MORE 
THAN PEACE ISSUES 


| proce of the strong undertone to 
the market as a whole, there has 
been considerable recent discussion 
regarding the prospects for an early 
termination of the war. It is rather 
interesting to note, however, that war 
stocks have been showing greater 
price improvement recently than the 
peace issues. Since the end of 1942, 
the war index has shown the best 
gain—an increase of 9 points. The 
peace index during the same period 
advanced by 6 points. For the month 
of March, the advance in the FINAN- 
Wortp’s index of war equities 
amounted to 3 points, while the peace 
issues gained 2 points. 


It is true that the peace index has 
recorded the better performance since 
the lows of April, 1942—the gain 
matching the some 45 per cent recov- 
ery in the Dow Jones industrial and 
railroad averages. During the same 
interval, the war stocks showed a 
percentage increase of but half as 
much. However, the latter group is 
now only six points below the best 
prices for the last four years, while 
the peace issues are still a consider- 
able distance from the high of even 
1940. 

The uniform action of the two in- 
dexes in recent months cannot be ex- 
plained away by the expectation of an 
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CONNECTICUT 


GENTLEMAN’S COUNTRY ESTATE, on 
Connecticut River; 17 acres; 12 rooms; lovely 
view and grounds. 

CONNECTICUT REALTY COMPANY 
SOUTHINGTON CONNECTICUT 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE SUMMER 
ESTATE —AT BARGAIN PRICE 
Beautifully designed, architecturally perfect, large 
summer residence. Everything modern, in excel- 
lent taste and condition. Ideal for large family or 
one who entertains. On the extensive grounds is 
separate building containing a splendid indoor 
squash racquet court. Another building is a com- 
bination garage-apartment. Situated on shore of 
famous Lake Sunapee. Elevation 1100 feet. 
Former owner developed property at cost of 
$100,000. Shoreage of 1200 feet alone, worth 
$12,000 today. Send for set of pictures. 

BARGAIN PRICE $18,500 
TERMS ARRANGED 


RICHARD A. CROSSLEY, AGENT 
NEW LONDON NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW JERSEY 


Gentleman’s farm of 100 acres. Cow barn for 
30 heads, fine soil. Master house, 12 rooms. 
All modern improvements. Telephone service. 


Tenant house, 6 rooms, improvements. Price 


$22,000. 
H. C. READING 
8 E. WARREN ST., WASHINGTON, N. J. 


NEW YORK 


FOR SALE OR RENT 
Modern Colonial house, 14 rooms in perfect con- 
dition, newly decorated by a New York City 
painter and decorator. Every room in the house 
just like new. Will make a fine convalescent 
home. On best residential street in Rhinebeck. 
Will sell cheap, as I have no use for it. 


WHITFIELD RHYNDERS 
RHINEBECK NEW YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FARM FOR SALE 

320 acres on main highway in Pennsylvania’s 
Upper Allegheny River Valley, a beautiful and 
exclusive location among mountains where sum- 
mers are very delightful. Has 80 acres of alfalfa; 
spring-fed pastures for beef stock and sheep; 
tnree ponds, three mountain streams, many large 
springs and tree-covered saddle paths in a country 
full of deer. A wonderful background for de- 
veloping sports. 

Place also has modern farm buildings, modern 
three-car garage, saw mill, and shop, with com- 
plete woodworking machinery. Main house is 
modern-equipped, with attractive setting and com- 
pletely furnished. Tenant house is duplex with 
baths and hot air heating system. Hills, woods, 
and streams with their hunting and fishing attrac- 
tions and modern farm life make this a top 
investment for keeping youngsters and grown-ups 
fit. The place must be seen to be appreciated. 
Price on application. 


- CYRUS WM. RICE 
17 NOBLE AVENUE CRAFTON, PENNA. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


FOR SALE 
ALFALFA AND STOCK RANCH 
1118 acres improved land. Plenty water, timber. 
Near State highway. Meade County. Mag- 
nometer, Geological survey indicates well defined 
oil and gas deposits at reasonable depth, $10,000. 
I will retain a small royalty interest. 


GEORGE W. FLUHRER 
1345 WILLARD STURGIS, SO. DAK. 


VERMONT 


Village home—11 room brick house — Granite 
foundation — Cement cellar — Steam heat — Four 
fireplaces— Hardwood finish—- Modern con- 
veniences —- Double garage — Garden. 


MRS. LELIA ELDREDGE 
WATERBURY VERMONT 
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early end to hostilities. Other factors 
undoubtedly have been exerting their 
influence. The action of the war is- 
sues would seem to indicate the ex- 
pectation that there will be no abrupt, 
but rather a gradual, transition to a 
peacetime economy. First things com- 
ing first, the war will not end with 
Germany’s defeat because there still 
will be Japan to beat. Furthermore, it 
can be argued logically that all but a 
few of the war companies face a sat- 
isfactory operating outlook in the 
early postwar economy. 

With the exception of Colt’s Pat- 
ent Fire Arms, which declined a 
point, all of the issues in the war 
group advanced during March. Those 
that showed the best gains were 
American Smelting, Bath Iron Works, 
Bethlehem Steel, Climax Molybde- 
num and Douglas Aircraft. These 
issues, along with others identified 
with the same industries, had tended 
to lag behind the general market im- 
provement. 

American Telephone, which in the 
previous two months had shown the 
best gain, was the only one in the 
peace category to show a decline for 
the month of March. American 
Chicle registered the best gain (10 
points) and was followed by a 4- 
point advance by Woolworth and a 
3-point increase in the price of Amer- 
ican Can. The other components of 
the index rose 1 to 2 points or showed 
no change. 


JAMES A. FARRELL 


ames A. Farrell, president of the 

United States Steel Corporation 
from 1910 to 1932, died March 28; 
he was 80 years old. Mr. Farrell, 
who began life as a laborer in a New 
Haven wire mill, was general mana- 
ger of the Pittsburgh Wire Company 
when that company was merged with 
the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany in 1899; in 1901 it became 
one of the original units of the United 
States Steel Corporation. On the 
organization of the United States 
Steel Products Company in 1903, to 
coordinate the foreign trade of the 
subsidiaries, Mr. Farrell became its 
first president, serving until 1910 
when he was elected president of the 
corporation, of which he was still a 
director at his death.. He was a 
founder of the American Foreign 
Trade Council in 1914, of which he 
was chairman since his retirement. - 
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Monsanto 
Chemical 


President 
Charles 
Belknap 


Born in Oak- 
land, Mary- 
land. . . . At- 
tended St. Finfoto 
John’s Academy and St. Paul’s 
School prior to becoming a midship- 
man at the U. S. Naval Academy 
—graduated and commissioned as 
ensign in 1903. . . . Remained with 
Navy until after World War I, re- 
signing with the rank of commander. 
. . . In 1919 he entered private 
business as president of the General 
Steamship Corporation, and after 
three years on the Pacific Coast he 
returned East to switch to the chem- 
ical industry by becoming vice presi- 
dent of Merrimac Chemical Company 
of Boston. .. . When Merrimac was 
acquired by Monsanto Chemical 
Company in 1929, he was appointed 
vice president and a member of the 
board of directors—he advanced to 
the executive vice presidency in 1931, 
was elected chairman of the executive 
committee ia 1939 and assumed the 
presidency last month... . Mr. Belk- 
nap is also president of the Chemical 
Alliance and serves on the boards 
of several institutions. A golfer. 


American 
Home 
Products 
Chairman 
Alvin G. 
Brush 


New Yorker by 
birth — raised 
in Jamaica, L.I., 

Finfoto Public school 
educated and completed his formal 
studies, after service with the U. S. 
Naval Reserve during the first World 
War, at New York University (B. 


C. S.). ... Joined National Aniline 
Chemical Company as an accountant 
in 1919, and following four years of 
practical experience went into busi- 
ness for himself as a partner of the 
accounting firm of Smith, Brush & 
Company. ... In 1932 he was invited 
to become president of R. L. Watkins 
Company (“Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Pow- 
der”) and served in that capacity 
until the company was acquired by 
Sterling Drug in 1934.... He then 
became president of Affiliated Prod- 
ucts (“Kissproof,” etc.) and when 
this company was merged with 
American Home Products in 1936 
he was elected chairman of the board 
of the parent corporation. . . . Favor- 
ite sport: golf. Father: one daughter. 


New York, 
Chicago & 
St. Louis 
President 
John W. 
Davin 


A product of 
West Virginia 
—raised in 
Montgomery. Allied News 
. .. Public school educated, completed 
his studies at New River State Col- 
lege, a branch of University of West 
Virginia. ... Entered railway service 
at the age of 19, starting with Chesa- 
peake & Ohio as check clerk. . . . By 
1916 he had advanced to assistant chief 
car distributor and later became chief 
car distributor. . . . In 1920 he was 
named chairman of the allotment com- 
mission, and in 1923 he became assist- 
ant superintendent of transportation— 
this paved the way for his promotion 
to assistant general superintendent of 
transportation in 1931... . In 1933 
he joined the official family of C. & 
O. as assistant to the president, ad- 
vancing to a vice presidency in 1939 
—it was the latter position which he 
gave up in order to switch to the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad (Nickel Plate). Favorite 
sport is golf. Father: three daughters. 
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POINT RATIONING 
FAVORS ADVERTISERS 


ssuming that the experience in 
A rationing coffee holds good for 
other foods under point rationing, the 
established brands which are exten- 
sively advertised will benefit. Ration- 
ing of coffee brought: the switch of 
many consumers from cheaper prod- 
ucts to the better-known and higher- 
priced brands. In the same way, 
point rationing of canned goods and 
certain packaged foods is expected to 
increase preference for the quality 
products widely advertised in maga- 
zines, newspapers and on the radio. 


WHAT CAR AFTER 
THE WAR? 


gree is too busy these days to 
talk much about what the post- 
war car will be like, although most 
of the comment suggests that it will 
be something “ultra-ultra” if the war 
islong. The more protracted the war, 
the more likely that body dies, tools 
and machines will be scrapped to 
speed up war production. The result : 
if entirely new dies must be made 
anyway, they might as well produce 
a design which is far advanced over 
any type of streamlining in the past. 


FOUNDRY FEMALES 


nother stronghold long dominated 

by the men of the steel industry 

has succumbed to the gentler sex— 

they are being permitted to work in 

the foundries. As a result, one manu- 

facturer of heavy molding machines 

has restyled one of its models so that 

it may be operated efficiently by 
women, 


NOT SO TRIVIAL 
= from 1/16 to 1/25 of an 


inch from matches seems trivial, 
says WPB, until it is realized that 
nearly 500 billion matches were pro- 
duced in the United States last year. 
The conservation is estimated at 7 
million board feet, or 380 carloads of 
lumber in 1943. 


PENNSY’S DEBT 


Within five years, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s system debt in 

the hands of the public has been re- 

duced by more than $100 million. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
( 


Statement of Condition 
March 31, 1943 


RFSOURCES 
AND Due From Banks . . . . . $1,025,488,063.41 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 

AND FULLY GUARANTEED. . . . . . 2,403,235,986.41 
StaTE AND Municipat Securities . . .  —100,577,070.54 
Stock oF FeperRAL Reserve Bank. . . 6,016,200.00 
Orner Securities. . . . . .  150,407,368.34 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ 

5,906,244.06 
Customers’ AccEePTANCE LIABILITY. . . 4,153,699.83 

$4,482,656,153.61 
LIABILITIES 


CapiTaL Funps: 
CapiTat Stock. . . $100,270,000.00 
SurpLus . . . . .  100,270,000.00 
Unpivipep Prorits . 49,353,116.44 
$ 249,893,116.44 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. . . «. . 11,828,699.44 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . 4,402,330.16 
ACCEPTANCES OuTSTANDING $8,718,987.15 

Less AMOUNTIN PortFro.io 4,327,708.01 4,391 ,279.14 
LiaBiLity As EnporsER ON ACCEPTANCES 

awe Ponmson 245,897.34 


$4,482,656,153.61 


United States Government and other securities carried at 
$442,985,547.50 are pledged to secure U. S. Government War 
Loan Deposits of $237,858,277.31 and other public funds and trust 
deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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American Cable & Radio Corp. 


Granite City Steel Company 


Earnings and Price Range (ACR) 


Data revised to March 31, 1943 


Incorporated: 1939, Delaware, pursuant to 
reorganization of Postal Telegraph & Cable 
Corp. and the Associated Companies. Office: 
67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Second Tuesday in May. Number 
of stockholders: Not reported. 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... *None 
Capital stock ($1 par)........ 3,040,211 shs 
*Subsidiary bonds total $10.2 million. 


Business: Through subsidiaries, company business is trans- 
mission of telegrams in international and national services. 
The combined submarine cables and radio-telegraph facilities 
form an integrated communication system linking North Amer- 
ica, South America, Western Europe and the Far East and, 
through connecting systems, extending to the rest of the world. 

Management: Controlled by International Telephone & Tele- 
graph through ownership of about 66-2/3% of the outstanding 
stock. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital position 
December 31, 1941, $7.2 million; cash, $4.1 million. Working 
capital ratio: 3.7-to-1. Book value of stock, $7.01 per share. 

Dividend Record: No payments have been made on the pres- 
ent stock since incorporation. 

Outleok: Central and South American circuits are expected 
to show satisfactory results for the duration. Longer term 
outlook is uncertain, depending upon developments in foreign 
trade and postwar regulation of international communications. 

Comment: Limited earning power places stock in a decidedly 
speculative category. 


EARNED PCR SHARE 


1935 36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 41 1942 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year's 
Total Price Range 


Qu. ended: March 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 

$0.11 $0.08 D$0.06 $0.05 $0.18 2%—1% 
Sees 0.09 0.12 Nil D$0.03 0.18 3 —1 
0.02 0.03 0.15 34%—1% 


*To March 31. 


The Bullard Company 


i Pnce R BLD 
Data revised to March 31, 1943 sob ornings 


Incorporated: 1894, Conn., as Bullard Ma- 30 
chine Tool Co. Present title adopted 1929. 
Business originally established in 1880. “ = 


Office: Bridgeport, Conn. Annual meeting: 


Third Wednesday in March. Number of 0 $9 
stockholders (March 2, 1942): 2,725. EARNED PER GHARE $ 


Capitalization: Long-Term Bank 
$2,124,939 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


Data revised to March 31, 1943 50 


incorporated: 1927, Delaware, to take over 40 
the steel works property of National Enamel- 30 
ing & Stamping Company. Office: 20th and 20 
Madison Avenue, Granite City, Ill. Annual 10 
meeting: Second Tuesday in May. Number 0 
of stockholders (December 31, 1940): 2,300. 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... *None 
Capital stock (no par).......... 382,488 shs 


payable; $2,620,640 mortgage 

Business: A non-integrated producer of flat rolled stee 
and the leading manufacturer of tin plate in the St. Louis 
district. Has concentrated 100 per cent on war business since 
early in 1942. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1942, $5.6 million; cash, $2.5 million. Working capital ratio; 
4.5-to-1. Book value, $33.47 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payment of $1 in 1928. Varying 
distributions each succeeding year. 

Outlook: Delay in completion of expansion program, includ- 
ing construction of government-owned plant, deferred full 
realization in 1942 of benefits from war business, but prospect 
is for improved earnings picture for the duration. 

Comment: Nothwithstanding satisfactory earnings record, 
capital stock has a substantial risk factor. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


EARNED PER SHARE 


DEFICIT PER 


1935 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 


Year’s 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
1936........ $0.16 $0.12 $0.22 $0.25 $0.75 $1.00 44 —24% 
0.37 .47° 0.37 D0.55 1.12% 48%—13 
D0.41 D0.30 0.06 D0.21 D0.86 0.12% 22%—10% 
0.0 0.14 0.67 0.91 0.12% 22%—10 
.., ae 0.11 0.02 0.13 0.56 0.82 0.25 16%—10 
| eee 0.24 0.06 0.22 0.73 1.25 0.35 12%—5 
_ Maes 0.20 0.46 0.39 0.56 1.61 0.35 94%— 6 
11%— 1% 
*To March 31. 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation 


ns 3 
Capital stock (no par).......... 276,000 shs 1935 36 °37 38 39 40 41 1942 


Business: A leading manufacturer of high-speed automatic 
machinery, the most important single product being a “Mult- 
Au-Matic” machine for fabricating automotive parts. Output 
normally is used principally by automotive, railroad equip- 
ment and aircraft industries. Has also a metal cleaning process 
which is licensed to metal-working companies. 

Management: Bullard family well represented on directorate. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $4.1 million; cash $3.1 million; U.S. Governments (mostly 
tax notes), $9.9 million. Working capital ratio: 1.02-to-1. Book 
value of stock, $21.57 a share. 

Dividend Record: Except for 1931-35, dividends paid 1899- 
1930. Resumed 1936. No stated basis at present. 

Outlook: Production for war continues heavy. There are 
signs of some tapering off in new demand, but no pronounced 
slump is probable under war conditions; postwar prospects 
uncertain, taxes cushioning declines. 

Comment: Exceptional position of machine tool companies 
under the defense program makes for low market appraisal 
of current earnings. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half-year ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Dividends Price Range 
osessekbas $1.23 $1.28 $2.51 $1.75 35%—20% 
1.69 1.50 3.19 2.00 45%—10 
0.37 D0.45 DO0.08 0.25 29 —13} 
0.16 0.88 1.04 0.25 30 —15% 
4.35 1.80 6.15 2. 36 —20 
3.44 3.73 7.17 2.50 3844%—18% 
2.94 10.03 12.97 2.50 25 —16% 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 28) 


i i WNE 
Data revised to March 31, 1943 spornings and Price Range ( 


Incorporated: 1924, New Jersey, as successor 
to company founded in 1888. Office: 614 
Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. An- 20 


nual meeting: April 15; if this falls on a 10 es 
Saturday or holiday, then on the next busi- ‘ % 
ness day. Number of stockholders (Novem- EARNED PER SHARE Mt 
ber 19, 1941): 1,558. a 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... .....None 
Capital stock ($12.50 par)......160,583 shs 


1935 '37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 


Business: Manufactures over 600 varieties of measuring de 
vices and gauges, including voltmeters, ammeters, wattmeters, 
electrical tachometers, blind landing and radio compass indi- 
cators, photo-electric equipment, etc. Products have wide ap- 
plication in many industries, including the utility, communica 
tion, radio and aviation fields. 

Management: Able, experienced and conservative. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $4.2 million; cash and marketable securities, $4.3 million. 
Working capital ratio: 1.5-to-1. Book value of common, $27.21 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on old class A, except 
1933-35, to retirement in 1940. Common dividends, 1930-3 
and 1936 to date. Indicated rate, $2 per annum. 

Outlook: Large sales volume assured for the duration, al- 
though taxes and contract renegotiation may further affect 
profits. Well established trade position and increasing uses 
of precision electrical instruments are favorable long term 
factors. 

Comment: Although a business cycle issue, stock has beet 
improving in quality in recent years. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Ranst 
$0.26 $0.29 $0.50 $1.22 $0.85 33%—22% 
0.52 0.76 0.62 0.20 2.10 1.00 30%—10% 
0.27 0.16 0.35 0.71 0.50 21 —%% 
0.24 0.56 0.92 1.31 3.03 1.00 28%—104 
1.77 1.36 0.45 1.00 4.58 2.00 37%—26 
4 1.60 1.41 1.44 1.40 5.84 2.00 34%—27h 
0.74 1.50 0.90 1.39 2.00 29%— 


*Including $1.24 a share postwar credit. To March 31. 
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ROLLING MILL HEAD 
ESTIMATES EARNINGS 


merican Rolling Mill’s books for 

1942 have not yet been closed 
due to the fact that renegotiation of 
government contracts is still pend- 
ing. Net earnings after taxes and 
reserve for contingencies as shown 
by the tentative audited reports, with- 
out giving effect to such sum, if any, 
as may be payable to the Govern- 
ment as a result of renegotiation, and 
many not be charged against such 
reserve for contingencies, have been 
estimated by President Charles R. 
Hook at approximately $7.7 million, 
which is equivalent to about $1.98 
per share of common stock. 


UTILITIES’ GROSS 


Concluded from page 5 


city, was only a third of the increase 
in gross receipts. ; 
The impact of taxes on gross in- 
come, available for interest and divi- 
dends, likewise was not uniform dur- 
ing the year. Where Detroit Edison’s 
1942 gross income was 32 per cent 
below that of the previous year, that 
of Connecticut Light & Power was 
down only 4 per cent. Nevertheless, 
it is worth noting that each of the 
ten utilities in the list reported a 
1942 gross income below that of 
1941, despite the fact that each of 


them enjoyed a substantial increase. 


in gross revenues. 
RATE PROBLEM 


Unlike industrial enterprises, util- 
ities cannot refuse business offered 
them, so long as they have the cap- 
acity to render service, nor can they 
take their marbles and go home, if 
the game gets too tough. As public 
service institutions under the regu- 
lation of State and Federal govern- 
ments, they’ve got to stay in there 
and pitch, no matter how rough the 
going may be. But some of them, in 
all likelihood, are praying that their 
customers will not increase their uses 
of gas and electricity for the dura- 
tion. Things have almost reached 
a point for many of them where the 
more business they do, the more 
money they lose. 


APRIL 7, 1943 


WHAT WE WILL 
DO FOR YOU- 


If you subscribe for 
Personalized Supervisory 
Investment Service 


(a) Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, increased income or 

both. | 


(b) Analyze the portfolio already established; 


(c) Tell you how to recast it so as to bring it 
into line with current business and invest- 
ment prospects, and in accord with your | 
program; | 


(d) Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program: 


(e) Tell you instantly when each new step in 
your program is necessary; 


(f) Keep a record of every transaction you 
make and an accurate transcript of your: 
investment position; 


(g) Furnish monthly comments on your 
program; 


(h) Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding any 
investment problem you may have. 


Mail your list of securities at once and we will 
tell you what we can do to improve your invest- 
ment status and what our annual fee will be. 


AIL THIS COUPON TODAY. NO 


; FIN ANCI AL WORLD Please explain (without obligation to H 
- RE SE ARCH BUREAU me) how Continuous Supervision will : 
5 86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK. N. Y. aid me in improving my investment ] 
results (list of present holdings of se- 
Income Capital enhancement curities with prices 
1 (or) both 1 enclosed). What will it cost meP 4 
April 7 
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Consolidated Film Industries, Inc. 


United Aircraft Corporation 


i Earnings and Price Range (CFM) 

Data revised to March 31, 1943 10 
incorporated: 1928, Delaware, to succeed a 8 
New York company of the same name incor- 6 PRICE RANGE 
porated in 1924. Office: 1790 Broadway 4 
New York City. Annual meeting: Fourth 2 Soo 
Thursday in March. Number of stockholders 0 
31, 1940): Preferred, 4,303; com- 
Capitalization: Funded debt....... ....None 
*Preferred stock $2 cum. part....400 $2 


,000 shs 
Common stock ($1 par)..........524,973 shs 1935 °36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 


*Callable at $35; participates in dividends share-for-share with common after latter 
receives $2 in any year; no par. 


Business: Normally a service organization, developing and 
printing motion picture negatives; handles the processing of 
both large and small producers, including those specializing 
in 16 mm. film. Owns 60% interest in Republic Pictures, and 
controls a subsidiary manufacturing molded plastics now 
mostly for the Government (goggles, safety razors, army 
uniform buttons, gas mask parts, etc.) 

Management: Experienced and well regarded in the industry. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1942, 
$5.6 million; cash, $602,817. Working capital ratio: 7.8-to-1. 
Book value of preferred, $27.12 per share; common, nil. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Regular preferred dividends, 1928- 
32, 1936. Partial payments in each other year, except 1933 
when nothing was distributed. Arrears as of April 1, 1943, $11.25 
per share. Common dividends 1929-31; none since. 

Outlook: Recent expansion in the molded plastics field and 
the broadening demand for 16 mm. film are two factors which 
enhance postwar prospects. 

Comment: The turn for the better in earnings and the 
strengthened financial position have improved the speculative 
status of both classes of stock. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
$0.17 D$0.03 $0.17 D$0.08 $0.23 7%—_4% 
0. D0.10 D0.0 D0.26 D0.37 5%—1 
D0.08 D0.08 0.04 DO0.22 D0.34 2%—1 
0.03 D0.12 0.03 D0.33 2%— % 
D0.04 D0.07 D0. 28 D0.40 1%— % 
D0.05 0.01 0.02 DO0.53 DO0.55 % 
D0.09 D0.15 D0.18 D0.14 DO0.56 % 

*To March 31. 
Union Tank Car Company 

; ’ Earnings and Price Range (UTX) 

Data revised to March 31, 1943 50 
~4 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1891, New Jersey, as Union 
Tank Line Company. Name changed to 
present title 1919. Office: 228 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: 0 $3 
g Z Z $1 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None AAA | 
Capital stock (no par)......... 1,076,798 shs 1935 36 ‘37 "38 ‘39 “40 ‘41 1942 


Business: The largest concern engaged in leasing railroad 
tank cars, which are used mainly in the transportation of 
petroleum products. Was originally a unit of the old Standard 
Oil group, and has close operating agreements with practically 
all Standard Oil units and other large oil companies supplying 
their entire tank car requirements. 

Management: Capable and conservative. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $10 million; cash, $1.9 million; marketable securities, $4.1 
million. Working capital ratio: 1.6-to-1. Book value, $32.10. 

Dividend Record: Payments at various rates in every year 
since 1914. No regular rate. 

Outlook: War transportation demands assure full utilization 
of the company’s equipment for the duration. Cost and tax 
factors will continue to restrict earnings gains. 

Comment: Primary appeal of the shares centers in their 
income producing characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Half-year ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 


1.90 30 —21% 
70.50 728%—24% 


*Includes postwar refund of $1.13 per share. 7To March 31. 
(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 


Data revised to March 31, 1943 7 Earnings and Price Range (UR) 
Incerporated: 1934, Delaware. Company's 
properties formerly were units of United 4 any, 
Aircraft & Transport Corp., which was in- 5 pace na 


corporated in 1928 and dissolved in 1934, 
when assets were distributed to this com- 
pany, Boeing Airplane Co. and United Air 
Lines Transport Corp. Office: East Hartford, 
Conn. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in 
April. Number of stockholders (April 30, 
1941): 33,110. 
Capitalization: Funded debt..........*None 
+Preferred stock, 5% cum. 

conv, ($100 par)...... 260,069 shs 
Common stock ($5 par)........ 2,656,691 shs 


*$34 million bank loans outstanding. 
Callable at 107% 
102% thereafter. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of military and naval air. 
planes, commercial seaplanes, the “Sikorsky Helicopter,” en. 
gines and propellers. Normally, the Pratt & Whitney Division, 
the nucleus of the enterprise, is the largest income producer. 

Management: Includes some of the best talent in the field, 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 3}, 
1942, $73.9 million; cash and equivalent, $69.1 million; inven- 
tories, $53.6 million. Working capital ratio: 1.8-to-1. Book 
value of capital stock, $23.33 per share. 

Dividend Record: Inaugurated dividends in 1936 with 50- 
cent payment. No present regular rate. 

Outlook: Huge war orders mean capacity operations for the 
duration, but earnings will reflect voluntary profit limitation 
policy adopted in 1941. 

Comment: Despite the relatively good earnings record, the 
nature of the business necessitates a speculative rating for 
the shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 


Convertible into 2% shares of common 
through January 1, 1944; at 105 through January 1, 1952 ang y 


Year’s 

Qu. ended Mar. 31 June30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Rang 
_.. eee $0.17 $0.08 $0.15 $0.40 $0.80 $0.50 22%—204 
rr 0.28 0.39 0.41 0.44 1.52 1.00 35%—104 
0.42 0.53 0.45 0.72 2.12 1.25 43%—194 
0.56 0.82 0.80 1.35 3.53 2.00 51 —31 

ee 0.89 1.45 1.12 1.49 4.95 3.50 53%—314 
1.21 0.89 1.95 2.24 6.29 4.00 4434 —284 
1.19 1.18 1.18 2.44 *5.99 3.00 36%—23% 


*Includes postwar refund of $1.47 per share. {To March 31. 


Victor Chemical Works 


Earnings and Price Range (VCW) 
Data revised to March 31, 1943 4 


Incorporated: 1902, Illinois. Office: 141 99 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 10 

Annuai meeting: Third Wednesday in March. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1941) : 
approximately 1,900. 


Capitalization: Funded debt...........None 
Minority interest 
Capital stock ($5 par)..........749,000 shs 


EARNED PER SHARE 


= 
1935 °36 ‘37 "38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1949 


Business: Manufactures various types of high grade phos- 
phoric acid, phosphates and kindred chemicals. Largest single 
outlet is the food industry; but serves also the soap, phar- 
maceutical, steel, fertilizer, paint, oil and chemical industries. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $3.8 million; cash, $1.6 million. Working capital ratio: 
5.8-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $11.30 a share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted payments for many yea's 
in various amounts. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Many of products are employed directly or in- 
directly for war purposes. With food and soap manufacturer: 
normally taking over half of production, stability of income 
should continue, subject to effects of new taxes. Manageme! 
is active in developing new products and markets. 

Comment: The capital stock’s chief appeal is in its qualifica- 
tion as a steady income producer. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 
Qu. ended: Total Dividends Price Range 


$1.12% 19 —15% 
0.90 25%—13% 
29%—18% 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 


*After 4-for-1 split-up in 1937. 


+Over-the-counter market; subsequently on N. Y 
Stock Exchange. 


§To March 31. tIncludes postwar refund of 22 cents per share 
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RAILROAD GROUP 


Concluded from page 9 


proportion to their gains in gross but 

no more, that is, had the 1942 main- 
tenance ratio been the same as in 1941, 
consolidated net would have been 
$13.79 vs. $4.24 per share, less what- 
ever additional taxes would have been 
incurred. Allowing for leverage, this 
would have been more in line with 
a two-thirds gain in gross than was 
actually reported net. Bear in mind 
that maintenance, like transportation, 
is more efficient on large than on 
small volume; so as traffic increases, 
it would be natural for maintenance 
to increase at a lesser rate, reducing 
the maintenance ratio. 

As to future uncertainties, there 
are two reasons why earning power 
in average postwar years should be 
better than in the pre-war days. One 
is that much of the extensive indus- 
trial development of its territory may 
prove permanent. The other is that 
the application of war earnings to 
financial strengthening, debt reduc- 
tion and extraordinary maintenance 
carries constructive permanent sig- 
nificance. 

Another uncertainty resides in the 
fact that, while there are no earlier 
consequential maturities, $64.9 mil- 
lion of its approximately $88.5 mil- 
lion long-term debt matures in about 
seven years. With financial position 
measurably improved, however, ac- 
celeration of maturity anticipation is 
now indicated, and real progress in 
this direction would smooth the path 
for ultimate successful refunding. 

The parent’s own first 3s of 1950 


DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company Rate riod able 

Abraham & Straus............ 50e .. Apr. 24 Apr. 14 
25c Q Apr. 15 Apr. 3 
Alabama Fuel & Iron.......... 20c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 18 
Allen-Wales Adding Mach..... 50c Q Mar. 31 Mar. 25 
Am. Aggregates Cp. cum. pf.$1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 22 
Amer. Coal (Aleg. County)....$1 .. May 1 Apr. 10 
Amer. Home Products.......... 20e M May 1 Apr. 14 
Amer. Maize Products......... 25c .. Apr. 15 Apr. 1 
Amer. Safety Razor............ 50c .. May 15 Apr. 23 
.. Apr. 20 Apr. 2 
Anaconda Wire & Cable. 


Assoc. Pub. Utilities.... 


Atch. T. & 8S. Fe Ry.. 1.50 .. June 1 Apr. 30 
Babcock & Wilcox............ 25c .. Apr. 30 Apr. 15 
Badger Paper Mills. 6% pf....75¢ Q May 1 Apr. 21 
Belt R.R. & Stock Yards...... 50c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Bloomingdale Bros. ........... 20c Apr. 24 Apr. 14 
Boeing Airplane .... $1 .. Apr. 21 Apr. 6 
25c .. May 1 Apr. 5 
15c .. June I May 5 
37%c Q June 1 May 
Can. Fairbanks, Morse pf....$1.50 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
Central Hudson Gas & El...... l7c .. May 1 Mar. 31 
$1.12% Q Apr. 1 Mar. 26 
25c .. May 28 May 12 
Cons. Chem. 37%e Q May 3 Apr. 5 
Corn Products Refining........ 65c .. Apr. 26 Apr. 2 
$1.75 Q Apr. 15 Apr. 2 
37 May 1 Apr. 20 
Do Pr. 4%% cum. pf....$1.12% Q June 15 June 1 
Creamery Pack. Mfg......... 374%c .. Apr. 10 Mar. 31 
Detroit-Mich. Stove ..... .... 10c .. Apr. 10 Mar. 31 
Economy Grocery Stores....... 25¢ Q Apr. 15 Apr. 7 
Electric ag & Sh. $3 pf...$1.25 Q May 1 Apr. 6 
$1.50 @ May 1 Apr. 6 
Fairmont CDA) 25¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar 20 
Palstef®? Brewing .. May 29 May 15 
Federated Dept. Stores........ 35¢c Q Apr. 30 Apr. 10 
Do 4% cum. conv. pf....$1.06% Q Apr. 30 Apr. 20 
Goliman Mig. ..ccccccccseves 10c .. Apr. 24 Apr. 10 
Groen (HH. Ts.) 50c May 1 Apr. 15 
Greenfield Gas 50c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 25 
Do 6% non-cum, pf.......... 75c Q May 1 Apr. 15 
Hartford Elec. Q May 1 Apr. 15 
Harvard Brewing ...........-.. .- Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
Hat Corp. Am. #516 % pf...$1. aise Q May 1 Apr. 15 
Haverhill Gas, Light.......... tH Q Apr. 1 Mar. 26 
Chocolate ..........-- Q May 15 Apr. 24 
$1 Q May 15 Apr. 24 
Ho ayohe “Water Power......... 20ec Q Apr. 3 Mar. 20 
BING 40c .. May 15 Apr. 22 
Inter-Mountain Telephone ..... 40c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Interstate Home Equipment..... $1 .. Apr. 30 Apr. 15 
Intl. Machine Tool............ 25c Q May 1 Apr. 15 
Kansas Power Co. $7 pf..... $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
$1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Kaufmann Dept. Stores........ 10c .. Apr. 28 Apr. 10 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Record 


Company Rate riod able 
20c Apr. 20 Apr. 10 
31%ce Q Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
5e .. May 1 Apr. 15 
50e Q June 1 May 6 
25c Q June 1 May 1 
Manning-Maxwell-Moore ...... -« Apr. 2 Mar. 31 
McCrory Stores Corp. 5% pf. 31 25 Q May 1 Apr. 20 
McLellan Stores 6% pf...... - -50 Q@ May 1 Apr. 10 
Midwest Piping & Supply....15¢c .. Apr. 15 Apr. 5 
50c .. Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
Montana Power Co. $6 pf.....$1. Q May 1 Apr. 12 
Mountain States Power...... Q Apr. 20 Mar. 31 
62%c Q Apr. 20 Mar. 31 
Natl. Distillers Prod........... 50c Q@ May 1 Apr. 15 
Natl. Food Products A........ 50c S May 1 Apr. 15 
20e S May 1 Apr. 15 
Natl. M. & S. $5.50 pf...... $2.75 S Apr. 15 Apr. 1 
$1.25 S Apr. 15 Apr. 1 
10c .. Apr. 15 Mar. 25 
Naumkeag Steam Cotten........ $1 .. Apr. 15 Apr. 7 
New Bedford Gas & El. Lt..... $1 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 3 
New Eng. Pow 6% pf....... $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 26 
Northwest Engineering ....... Wc .. May 1 Apr. 15 
50 May 1 Apr. 15 
Eastern Pipe L. 
Q Apr. 1 Mar. 30 
Do p Q Apr. 1 Mar. 30 
Penne. Q May 1 Apr. 15 
Q@ Apr. 20 Mar. 31 
Do (Emp. Stk.)....... es Q Apr. 20 Mar. 31 


Prentice (G. E.) Mfg.... 
Pressed Metals of Am... 


Mar. 31 Mar. 27 
Rhinelander Paper ............ Oc Q Apr. 1 Mar. 23 
Saguenay Power Co., Ltd., 5 

Q May 1 Apr. 14 
San Diego Gas & Elec.. -. Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
Seaboard Finance ....... @ Mar. 30 Mar. 24 
$1 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 22 
So. Calif. Water 6% pf..... rf Q June 1 May 15 

Q June 1 May 15 
Standard Brands $4.50 pf. .$1. 13 @ June 15 June 1 
Sullivan Machinery -. May 25 May 15 
Superheater Co. .............. oe Q Apr. 15 Apr 
Symington-Gould ..... oud -» May 1 Apr. 15 
ere 5e .. May 8 Apr. 20 
U. 8S. Industrial Alcohol....... 25¢ Q May 1 Apr. 15 
Union Electric (Mo.) $4.50 

1.12% Q May 15 Apr. 30 

Do May 15 Apr. 30 
Union Oil Q May 10 Apr. 10 
Q May 1 Apr. 15 

$1.12% Q May 10 Apr. 24 

Do $5 4 eawangeusesedee ce $1.25 Q May 10 Apr. 24 
West Penn. El. 7% pf....... $1.75 Q May 15 Apr. 16 

-50 Q May 15 Apr. 16 
Wisconsin ‘Gas & Elec. 4%% 

$1.12% Q Apr. 15 Mar. 31 


sell around 70; its refunding 5s o 
1950 at about 77. Both are attractive 
in the medium grade category. The 
higher grade subsidiary Louisiana & 
Arkansas first 5s of 1969 are quoted 
at 94 to yield about 5% per cent, and 
the guaranteed Texarkana & Ft. 
Smith first 5%4s of 1950 return 6 per 
cent at a price of 92. 

Kansas City Southern’s preferred 
stock is entitled to a $4 non-cumu- 


TTENTIO 
ATTE! N 
This “ad” and $15 will bring you an annual subscription for: 
FINANCIAL WORLD each week 


Securities Advice Privilege as per rules 


“INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS” each month, 
and an immediate survey of 20 listed securities. 


ADD 50 cents for two booklets (regular price, $2) for Decade ow 
of Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of (1) N.Y. S.E. and (2) N. Y. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 


Curb Common Stocks. 


Apr. 7 


APRIL 7, 1943 


lative preference, but on the current 
$2 payments it offers a yield of 7.4 
per cent, with possibilities of capital 
enhancement. 

Present quotations for Kansas 
City Southern’s equity shares seem 
to afford ample evidence of the two 
general superficialities we have men- 
tioned. They are not too generous a 
measurement of even reported un- 
consolidated net and they would ‘be 
preposterously low in relation to real 
earning power but for the perhaps 
exaggerated emphasis on future un- 
certainties. However, the junior 
stock (recent price, 814) properly 
belongs in the speculative category, 
without nearby dividend prospects. 


HERCULES MOTORS 


A’ a result of a piece of broken 
type, Hercules Motors ap- 


peared in last week’s concluding part 
of the “Guide to Low Priced Stocks” 
(page 9) without the usual numerical 
rating. This issue had been assigned 
a rating of “1.” 
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American Ice Company 


Newport Industries, Inc. 


Data revised to March 31, 1943 Earnings at Price Range (AIS) 
Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey. Office: 535 | 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Annual 3 
meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. Number ¢ 
of stockholders (December 31, 1941): Pre- i 
ferred, 1,738; common, 3,585. PS 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 0 
*Preferred stock 6% non-cum. $1 
($100 par) 106,623 shs $2 
Common stock (no par).......... 559,197 shs 
1935 ‘37 ‘28 “39 “40 “41 1942 
*Non-callable. 


Business: Second largest domestic wholesale distributor of 
manufactured ice, operating mainly in densely populated areas 
of the North Atlantic states. Ice division accounts for over 
half of total sales; the balance is derived from coal, fuel oil 
and general laundry and dry cleaning business. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $4 million; cash, $1.8 million. Working capital ratio: 
5.9-to-1. Book value of common, $12.66 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments 1920-34; par- 
tial payments thereafter through 1938. Last distribution, 50 
cents in March, 1940. Common dividends 1927-32; none since. 

Outlook: War conditions tend to bolster demand for com- 
pany’s goods and services and diversification has been moder- 
ately helpful. Over the long term, earnings will depend largely 
upon the attainment of some measure of stability in ice busi- 
ness, reflecting the competition from electric refrigeration. 

Comment: Continuance of policy of buying in preferred 
should improve statistical position of common, but the equity 
will still be in a highly speculative status. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
D$1.14 D$0.17 D$0.64 D$1.22 45%— 2% 
DO.75 1D0.02 0.07 DO0.89 4%— 1% 
D0.79 D0.38 De. DO0.826 D2.00 2%— 1% 
.74 DO.28 0.33 0.66 D1.35 3%— 1% 
DO0.75 D0.66 DO.24 D0.72 D2.37 3%— 1% 
D0.71 D0.38 0.12 D0.39 D1.36 2%— 1 
D0.61 D0.0 0.55 35 D0.42 2 1% 
_ pis *44%— 2 
*To March 31. 


Data revised to March 31, 1943 . Earnings and Price Range (NT) 


Incorporated: 1931, Delaware, as successor of 

the Newport Company after latter had_ sold 40 

its dyestuffs and chemical divisions to E. I. dt aes PRICE RANGE) 

du Pont de Nemours & Company. Office: r——- TT 

100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Del. 10 09+ 

ng: Second nesday in r n ew 2 
York City. ghumber of stockholders (February — 
Capitalization: Funded debt OEFICIT PER GHARE 


(serial bank loans)...............$675,000 1935 °37 "38 ‘40 ‘41 1949 


Capital stock ($1 par)........... 621,359" shs 


Business: Important manufacturer of naval stores, prip- 
cipally rosin, turpentine and pine oil, concentrating since 
early in 1942 on the production of essential war supplies, 
Principal customers in normal times are the soap, paint and 
varnish, mining, textile and paper industries. Normally about 
35% of output is for export. 

Management: Showing progress in its field. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1942,: $2.3 million; cash, $0.4 million. Working capital ratio: 
6.2-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $8.39 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Payments: 1936-37, and 1940 to 
date. 

Outlook: Wartime conditions have temporarily checked the 
inroads by competitive products; improvement in peacetime 
operations will depend upon development of new outlets, 
Present flow of products is mainly to Government stockpiles, 

Comment: The nature of the business and the erratic earn- 
ings record place the capital stock in a speculative position, 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 


$0.28 $0.39 $0.60 40 —9 


0.6 68 0.06 2. *2.00 41%—10% 

DO0.10 DO.05 Nil D0.08 None 1914— 9h 
0.18 0.13 0.24 0. None 17%— & 
0.16 0.03 0.05 0.50 0.30 Y— 6h 
0.26 0.43 0.27 1,14 0.75 11%— 5% 
0.17 0.13 0.44 0. 


0.50 11%— 7% 
t0.20 $145—104 

*Includes $1.50 in 5% 10-year notes. ‘tIncludes postwar refund of 1 cent per share. 
tTo March 31. 


Doehler Die Casting Company 


Pepsi-Cola Company 


Earnings and Price Range (DLD) 
5 


Data revised to March 31, 1943 4 
Incorporated: 1908, New York. Business 30 
originally established in 1904. Office: 386 20 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Annual 10 
or! ty Number of stockholders 
cember 31, 1941): 1,637. — $4 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock (no par)........... 297,113 shs 


Business: World’s largest maker of die castings. Products 
are used in the automobile, electrical appliance, clock, radio, 
washing machine, oil, hardware and other industries. Auto- 
mobile industry normally takes around 40% of total output. 

Management: Aggressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, $1.7 million; cash, $675,600. Working capital 
ratio: 1.4-to-1. Book value of common, $23.31 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular payments, 1913-1920; 1924-25; 
1936-38 and 1940 to date. 

Outloek: Production for indirect military applications holds 
volume at high levels. Early postwar outlook appears gen- 
erally satisfactory. Longer-range return to cyclical but usually 
profitable operations is indicated. 

Comment: Stock can hardly be characterized as other than 
speculative, but has gained statistically from retained war 
earnings and reserves. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
ee $0.63 $0.89 $0.67 $1.24 *$3.19 $1.00 38%—27% 
Ss 1.25 1.16 0.93 0.29 *3.46 2.00 46%—16% 
A 0.28 0.11 0.08 DO0.28 0.19 0.20 25 12 
SS 0.50 0.44 0.48 1.01 2.43 None 22%—10 
Sbsesense 1.08 1.03 0.41 1.16 3.68 1.25 24 14 
eee 1.28 1.21 1.09 0.79 4.37 71.00 23%—17 
0.85 0.61 ave 0.55 2.71 2.00 26 —16% 


*After surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. tAlso 6% in stock. tIncludes 
Postwar refund of $1.12 per share. §To March 31. 


30 


: - Earnings and Price Range (PEP) 
40 
Data revised to March 31, 1943 30 | Foo 
PRICE RANGE | 
Incorporated: 1919, Delaware, as Loft, Inc. ; 20 
present title adopted in 1941, Office: 47-51 bh RE 
33rd St., Long Island City, N. Y. Annual t¢) 
meeting: Fourth Wednesday in April. . 
‘Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non EARNEO PER SHARE $9 
Capital stock ($1 par)......... 1,898,351 ie 0 
1935 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 


Business: Manufactures the concentrate and, through sub- 
sidiaries, bottles and distributes the cola drink from which it 
takes its name. Serves 469 franchise bottlers in the U. S., 100 
in Canada, others in Latin America and elsewhere. 

Management: Scores progress against keen competition. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 3}, 
1942, $5.2 million; cash, $5.5 million ($1.1 million U. S. Treasury 
Notes excluded from current assets). Working capital ratio: 
1.7-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $7.23 per share. 

Dividend Record: Paid $1 in 1921-22; none in 1923-39; vari- 
ous payments since, including one share of Loft Candy in 1940. 
Predecessor paid various dividends in 1936, 1939 and 1940. 

Outlook: Aggressive merchandising should hold civilian sales 
as high as permitted by sugar allotments; consumption by 
military personnel is important. Company might prove vulner- 
able to tax law changes. Post-war prospects considered good. 

Comment: Stock has gained in stature as a growth specula- 
tion in the soft drink industry. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF’ CAPITAL STOCK: 

Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1948 

Earned per share.... $0.34 $0.61 $1.17 $2.57 $2.60 $4.93 $3.31 

Paid ..... 0.24 None None 1.78 2.14 2.50 2.25 
rice Range: 

3 9 21% 39% 30 29 $43 


Earnings and dividends from 1936 to 1940 inclusive, adjusted to approximately Te: 
flect on shares outstanding in 1940. +tAfter ‘‘legal and settlement” 
expenses, 1 cent in 1936, 7 cents in 1937, 4 cents in 1938, 41 cents in 1939; m 
counsel fees settled through 32,063 recovered Sener Pepsi-Cola shares. tInclu 
postwar refund of 34 cents per share. §To March 31. 
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UNDERWOOD’S 
RECONVERSION 


residing at the recent annual 

meeting, Underwood Elliott Fish- 
er’s Executive Vice-President Leon 
C. Stowell reported recent indications 
at Washington that WPB may per- 
mit limited resumption of typewriter 
manufacture. 

Reconversion would involve some 
difficulties, and only a small portion 
of machines now employed in defense 
work would be available, but much 
of the equipment for typewriter pro- 
duction has been kept intact. 

With regard to adding and ac- 
counting machines, there is less of a 
reconversion problem because of the 
fact that the company never has been 
completely out of production on these 
items. 


War contract renegotiation started 
last October and has not yet been 
completed. A_ stockholder’s query 
brought the answer that, although it 
could be assumed the company would 
be allowed to make a reasonable profit 
on its huge armament volume, any- 
thing that could be said at this stage 
would be based on conjecture. 


ASK THE MAN 
WHO FLIES ONE! 


greater compliment could be 
paid for an industrial contribu- 
tion to the war effort than the state- 
ment attributed to Lord Beaverbrook 
in the House of Lords recently that 
the best production job he had 
ever seen was when the Packard 
Company in America produced our 
Rolls-Royce engine... .” 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1943 1942 
ON COMMON STOCK: 6 Months to February 28 
24 Weeks | 
Spencer Kellog & 03 

Columbia Broadcasting ............+ c2. 
12 | | 4 

Mandel Bra. 1.48 1.69 
McLellan Stores 1.43 1.42 

“ ” 9 Months to January 31 
Gamewell CO. 3.01 5.34 
Golar Aircraft 1.98 
6 Menthe | 

Duro-Test CORP, q 

Diveo-Twin Truck .........cceceees 0.05 0.25 
1942 1941 
12 Months to December 31 
Abbott Laboratories 2.76 2.90 
Ainsworth Mfg. 1.38 1.78 
Alaska Juneau Gold Mining........ 0.16 0.49 
Amalgamated Leather ...........+++ DO0.29 0.23 
American 1.63 1.29 
American Hard Rubber...........+- 2.21 4.04 
American Machine & Foundry......- 1.14 1.41 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting... 0.85 0.52 
Anchor Post 0.77 1.30 
Baush Machine Tool..............++ 3.37 6.54 
Breeze Corporations ..........+.+++ 4.92 4.76 
Butte Copper & 0.28 D0.003 
Callahan Zince-Lead 0.02 0.002 
Certain-teed Products .......--++++ 1.27 1.48 
Conde Nast Publications............ 0.46 0.69 
Consolidated Laundries ...........- 0.49 0.20 
Continental: cs 2.86 3.12 
Davenport Hosiery Mills...........- 2.23 5.31 
Fansteel Metallurgical ........-..-- 1.87 1.58 
Geir 0.43 0.80 
eneral Precision Equipment....... 2.16 2.24 
General Time Instruments ......... 1.39 3.00 
Gillette Safety Razor.............. 0.82 0.81 
Hartford 0.18 0.24 
Inspiration Consolidated Copper...... 1.44 1.92 
International Business Machines..... 8.77 10.44 
International Cigar Machinery....... 1.63 1.90 
ANNette Glass 0.04 0.38 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply.......+.-+++ 6.07 8.27 
Kendall Company ........ececseees p34.49 p39.14 
Kirkland Lake Gold...........ee00 0.06 0.10 
nders, Frary & Clark.......... 1.53 2.47 
Libbey-Owen-Ford Glass ......+.++ 0.74 3.52 
Bll CORB, 1.52 1.52 
5.34 4.74 
Marlin-Rockwell ..... 9.13 7.64 
tal & 1.84 2.46 


EARNED PER SHARE 1942 1941 
ON COMMON STOCK: 12 Months to December 31 
Murray-Ohio Mfg. 2.19 2.16 
National Breweries ............... 2.47 2.54 
ational 1.23 0.40 
National Rubber Machinery......... 2.65 2.43 
North Amserionm Car 3.42 2.76 
1.02 1.08 
Raymond Concrete Pile............. 7.11 7.34 
0.55 0.50 
6.36 7.14 
Swikt Intermational $2.77: $2.95 
Sylavnia Electric Products.......... 1.76 1.78 
(James) Mig... 1.85 1.32 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film....... 5.30 2.04 
United Profit-Sharing ............. DO0.08 D0.10 
Warren Foundry & Pipe........... 3.69 3.92 
Westvaco Chlorine Proaucts......... 2.49 2.91 
1.91 2.06 
5.10 4.41 
White Rock Mineral Spring........ 0.16 0.10 
Youngstown Steel Door............. 1.13 2.06 
0.29 0.27 
9 Months to December 31 

6 Months to December 31 

Chickasha Cotton Oil............... 1.57 2.08 
Hilton-Davis Chemical ............ 0.62 1.26 
Squibb (E. R.) & Sons............. 1.90 2.79 
9 Months to December 26 

First National Stores............... 2.12 2.52 
26 Weeks to December 26 

Columbia Pictures 1.73 
3 Months to December 31 

12 Months to November 30 

South Bend Lake Works............ 7.16 7.64 
Superior Tool & Die............... 1.50 0.80 
12 Weeks to November 26 

12 Months to October 10 

12 Months to September 30 

Hayes Manufacturing ............. 0.26 0.11 
9 Months to September 30 

Ashland Oil Refining....... éSeeaeue 1.09 0.62 


a—QOn class A stock. c—On combined class A and B 
stocks. D—Deficit. p—On preferred stock. *11 months 
to November 30. f Represented to show corrected com- 
mon stock earnings. ¢ To correct erroneous figures pub- 
lished in previous issue. 
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Upon request, and without obligation, any of the 
items listed below will be sent free direct from 
the firm by whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a request for a 
single item. Print plainly and give both name and 
address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 


FREE AIDS FOR SECRETARIES 
AND TYPISTS 


A new erasure shield styled to ‘‘catch its own 
dust,”’ also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 
write on business letterhead. 


A LEADING STEEL 
IN WAR AND PEACE 


Analysis giving summary, market valuation, cur- 
rent operations tax positions, earnings record, 
postwar outlook and conclusions. Offered by N. 
Y. S. E. House. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Helpful hints on trade procedure and practice in 
this ee booklet, offered by member firm of 
-Y.S.E. 


REPORT ON 
WARTIME OPERATIONS 


U. S. Steel’s Annual Report for 1942. Offered to 
investors and institutions. 


AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS CORP. 


Complete copy of annual report upon _ request. 
Available only to investors and institutions. 


BANK STOCK SURVEY 
1943 EDITION 


A 44-page booklet telling what is happening to 
bank earnings now and why; what is the dividend 
outlook as well as post-war picture; in short, are 
bank stocks a good investment today. Offered by a 
N. Y. S. E. organization. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 
FOR LESS MONEY 


To provide livability and comfort; economy in 
operation; lasting home values; guaranteed pro- 
tection. A valuable booklet for any one owning a 
home or expecting to remodel or build one. 


41 CONNECTICUT STOCKS 


Including their record of dividend payments over 
the past 33 years. This list includes the stocks 
of companies in existence for periods ranging up 
to 150 years. Offered by N. Y. S. E. house. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for any one who wishes to learn 
to write by touch. Also for Secretaries who wish 
to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY 
MEANS TO YOU 


Folder describing full paid investment certificates. 
Published by the largest federally insured savings 
and loan association serving the Southwest whose 
current dividend is 3%. 


APRIL 7, 1943 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Miscellaneous 


{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 
§Steel Operation (% of Cap.)... 
Total Car Loadings (cars).. 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 


7Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls. 


+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 


§Bank Clearings, New York City 


{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 


7*Bitum. 


Coal Output (tons)... 


F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 
Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (cars): 


Forest Products 


Grains & Grain Products... 


Livestock 


eee 


ee eee 


Federal Reserve Reports 


Member Banks, 101 Cities 


Total Loans 


Total Commercial Loans....... 


Total Brokers’ Loans.. 


Other Loans for Securities.. 


U. S. Govt. Securities H 


Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 
Total Net Demand Deposits.. 


Total Time 
Brokers’ Loans (N. 


Reserve System 


Reserve Credit Outstanding.. 


Total Money in Circula 


1943 1942 
Week Ended 

Mar. 27 Mar. 20 Mar. 28 
3,928 3,947 3,346 
99. 99.1 98.8 
787,360 768,134 804,746 

3,896 3,90 
94,079 94,159 107,162 
98,918 99,902 113,176 
Mar. 20 Mar. 13 Mar. 21 
$5,134 $4,322 $4,115 
4,728 4,013 4,099 
2,060 2,100 1,846 
173,612 178,481 152,837 
14,958 14,821 14,068 
40,154 42,308 47,479 
43,140 48,599 50,712 
12,517 12,504 10,448 
98,829 96,619 145,077 
17,312 14,821 15,963 
367,612 360,889 375,214 
ar. 24 Mar. 17 Mar. 25 

(000,000 omitted) 

$9,493 $9,559 $11,402 
,75 ,802 ,008 
588 572 408 
342 335 407 
29,289 29,343 15,644 
3,22 3,296 3,735 
32,128 32,385 24,574 
5,441 5,431 5,125 
471 454 286 
6,280 6,699 2,326 
16,065 16,115 11,462 


*Daily average. 7000 omitted. §As of the beginning of the 
following week. {000,000 omitted. #Journal of Commerce. 


x Revised. 

Monthly 

Indicators 

U. 8S. Gov’t Debt...... *$115.3 *$62.3 

tFood in Storage: 
Butter (Ibs.) ........ *12.3 *63.7 
Cheese (1bs.) *94.5 *160.1 
Meat All (ibs.) *833.7 *891.1 
Poultry (lbs.) ...... 179.1 *101.7 
Eggs *0.9 *0.5 
Lard and Fats (Ibs.) *123.7 *206.6 
Fruits (lbs.) ....... 145.0 *142.2 
Vegetable (Ibs.) ....  *75.5 "77.7 

tChain Stores Operating: 

(Number of Units) 

Green L.) 150 151 
Kresge (S. S.)....... 724 733 
Kroger Grocery ...... 3,112 3,414 
McCrory Stores ...... 202 203 
McLellan Stores ..... 229 243 
Melville Shoe ........ 570 655 
Murphy (G. C.)...... 207 206 
947 1,013 
Neisner Bros. ...... 117 116 
Penney G. 1,611 1,607 
Safeway Stores .....- 2,516 2,862 

t+Advertising Lineage: 
Monthly Magazines... .645,786 585,872 
Women’s Magazines.. 742,204 723,941 
Canadian Magazines.. 165,230 200,248 
Farm Papers ....... 253,313 198,152 

—FEBRUARY— 

t+advertising Lineage: 
National Weeklies. ..1,002,886 781,848 
Farm Weeklies ...... 381,354 310,050 

Trade Publications (pages) : 
Industrial Magazines. 10,983 9,157 
Trade Papers ....... 1,627 1,612 
Miscellaneous ....... 880 812 
Shoe Output (pairs). *39.0 *40.4 
*Million. 


in 42 states.) 


Iron, No. 
Lead, per lb 
Steel Billets, per ton 


Weekly Price Indicators 


Metals (Ferrous & Non-Ferrous) 
Aluminum, 
Copper, electrolytic, per Ib..... 
2, foundry, per ton... 


per lb 


Steel Scrap, heavy melt’g, perton *20.00 


Tin, Straits Settlements, per Ib. 


Farm Products: 


Butter, creamery, per lb 
Cocoa, superior Bahia, per lb... 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per lb 
Corn, No. 2, yellow, per bushel. 
Eges, graced first, per dozen.. 
Flour, std. Spring pats., 
Lard, Middle West, per 1b 
Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 
Sugar, granulated, per lb * 
* 
Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel... 


Textiles: 


Cotton, 


middling, per lb 


Printcloths, 


All commodities (131 items)... 


per yard 


Miscellaneous Commodities: 
Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl. 
Gasoline, tank wagon, dealer, gal. 
Hides, No. 1 packer, per Ib..... 


bbl... 


*Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 


Fisher's Wholesale Commodity Price Indexes: 
(1926 = 100) 


Building Materials 


Chemicals 
Hides and Leather 
Farm Products 
Finished Goods 
Foodstuffs 
Fuel and Lighting 
Metal Products 
Raw Materials 


Semi-manufactured Goods 


Textiles 
Miscellaneous 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39=100 


200+ Monthly figures are those of the 


Federal Reserve Board Index;-- 


190|- weekly extensions are based on 


World 


computations by The Financial 


| 


| 


T 


01932 '33 '35 '36 '37 '39 J 


+Publisher’s Information Bureau. ¢ At first of the month. 


1 


{American Trucking Association. 


A M J 
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Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


AVERAGES—— 


1943 Ris 
Mar. 

> 133.22 32.70 
133.96 33.06 
134.56 33.00 
136.10 33.79 
30.. 136.82 33.88 
136.57 34.08 


Stocks Shares 
45.20 2,121,410 
45.55 2,142,880 
45.67 798,030 
46.29. 1,999,260 
46.57 1,938,040 
46.56 1,540,209 


No. of Total Un- New 


Decl. 


ch’ng’d Highs 
148 307 
230 
246 
175 
232 329 
232 195 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Mar. 30 Mar. 23 Mar. 31 
$0.1 $0.15 $0.15 
*0.12 0.12 0.12 
25.89 25.89 25.84 
*0.0650 0.0650 0.0650 
34.00 34.00 34.00 
20.00 20.00 
*0.52 0.52 0.52 
ee 0.46% 0.46% 0.36% 
*0.09 0.09 0.0895 
*0.09% 0.09 3 0.09% 
1.22% 1.22% 1.00% 
0.37% 0.40% 0.29 
7.20@7.40 7.20 6.85 
*0.1892% 0.1392% 0.1270 
0.76% 0.76 5% 0.684% 
ts 0.0560 0.0560 0.0545 
0.0374 0.0374 0.0374 
1.77% 1.77% 1.40% 
0.2217 0.2205 0.2112 
*0.08971 0.08971 0.08972 
1.11 1.11 
0.1060 0.1060 0.1020 
*0.15% 0.15% 0.15% 
112.2 111.7 103.8 
115.5 115.5 110.2 
103.7 103.7 103.7 
154.1 154.1 1515 
120.8 118.2 98.7 
112.9 112.9 107.0 
122.5 120.9 109.4 
85.8 85.8 80.5 
112.7 112.7 112.8 
113.9 112.3 98.9 
101.9 101.9 99.8 
110.3 110.3 104.1 
83.5 83.5 814 
Monthly 
Indicators 
{Truck Loading (tons)..1,371,984 1,216,457 
164.58 pave 
Tobacco Production 
Cigarette (units): 16,628.38 
Large Cigars (units). *410.6 #4418 
Small Cigars (units) *8.8 *11,2 
Tobacco (lbs.) ...... *18.7 
*4.0 *3.2 
Alcoholic Beverages : 
Distilled Spirits (tax 
Neutral — Spirits 
(proof gals.) ..... *4.4 *4.8 
Beer & Ale *4.6 *3.8 
Oleomargarine (lbs.).... %*53.5 *32.2 
Playing Cards (packs) : *6.0 “2.1 
Internal Revenue Collections: 
Individual Income Tax *$132.1 $229.4 
Excess Profits Tax... *116.4 *26.9 
Conperation Income Tax *184. 
Estate Taxes ....... “97 5 *30.6 
Capital Stock ....... *0.2 *0.6 
Theatre Admission. . *11.3 “9.7 
Jewelry, Retail ...... *10.8 *8.3 
Telephone, etc. .... *13.0 *5.2 
Electrical Energy. *4.1 *4.3 
Furs, Retail ........ “5.7 *3.8 
Transportation: 
*8.5 *2.1 
PROD *10.6 None 
Household” Equipment. *0.2 *1.6 
Automobiles ........ *0.2 *2.6 
Motor Trucks ....... *0.03 
Tires & Tubes....... *2.0 #25 
Industrial Workers Employed: 
. Total Non-Agricultural *37.9 *34.9 


(208 motor carriers 


$26,549,000 
26,085,500 
10,095,700 
18,252,800 
17,832,300 
13,989,500 


———_Week Ended——__ Bost 
Bow 
(P 
‘ 
re 
Bu 
— Bu 
Bu 
160 
140 
130 
120 
80 
| 
B 
ee Vol. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING———— Average Value of 
N.Y.S.E. Issues No.of 40 Bond Sales 
Utilities Traded Advanc’s Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 
4 
17.62 981 718 115 2 94.75 
17.90 999 537 232 1 95.10 
17.91 860 301 313 0 95.12 
18.00 999 674 150 2 95.31 
18.35 989 471 286 3 95.41 
18.28 975 366 377 1 95.48 


arnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 7 of a series which will cover all common stocks listed dividends, paid in full (including extras, if any) for the year; price 
cn the New York Stock Exchange. Unless otherwise noted, earnings rarge, complete for 1942. Earnings and dividend averages are for 
and dividend figures have been adjusted for any stock split-ups that the ten-year period 1932-1941, or for whatever period ended 1942 for 
may have been effected. Figures for 1942: earnings, latest reported; which the figures are available at the time of going to press. 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 Average = 
Boston Maine 19% 19% 8% 15% 4% 4% 2% 3% 


Earnings ..... D$8. 99 D$10. 2i wag 28 D$10.50 D$15.21 D$10.48 D$23.91 D$9.19 D$8.07 $2.55 D$10. 61  t2$3. 16 
Dividend . - None Non None None None None one one one None None 
Bower “oller Bearing 
er 10 17% 35% 31 35 28 34% 38% 39% 31% 
Earnings bike's $0.53 0.82 $2.05 . $2.80 $3.57 $4.07 $1.50 $3.23 $3.73 $3.76 $2.61 z$2.09 
Corp. of Amer.....High......... A, A, 2 
Parnings reeee iD$0.62 iD$0.17 iD$0.37 iD$0.44 i$0.35 i$0.84 i$0.97 i$1.11 i$0.76 i$4.31 $0.67 i$4.51 
Dividend ..... None None None None None 0.30 0.75 0.75 0.55 2.00 0.43 2.00 
-100) . 10 7 36% eee 
Earnings ..... D$3.07 $0.90 $1.11 $1.12 $1.46 $0.79 D$0.27 $0.49 $1.33 $2.03 $0.59 $1.48 
Dividend ..... None one 10 0.40 1.05 0.75 one None 0.75 1.00 0.41 1.00 
Manufacturing ..... PING4 ovis 000 11% 14% 28% 55% 64% 59% 37 31 26 25% 27 
2% 12 24%, +434 18 12 164% 13 14% 20 
Earnings ..... D$0.97 $0.82 $2.64 $4.77 $5.26 $4.75 $0.42 $1.11 $3.10 $2.83 $2.47 2$1.56 
Dividend ..... 0.50 None 1.75 3.00 4.00 4.00 1.00 1.25 2.25 2.25 2.00 2.00 
i & Strattom.......... 10% 18 27% 55 69 53% 40% 41 41 43% 
Briggs 4 14 23% 47 22 20 31 27 23% 33 
Earnings ..... $0.10 $0.85 $1.82 $3.58 $3.27 $4.29 $2.16 $3.18 $3.50 $3.89 $2.66 $6.00 
Dividend ..... 1.25 1.00 1.70 3.00 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.00 3.25 3.00 2.57 3.00 
ristol-Myere 40% 37% 42 50% 47 43 53 53% 45% 42% 
e's 25 26 30 41 28 28 41% 38 38 37% 
Earnings ..... $3.49 $3.10 $2.82 $3.25 $3.31 $3.21 $3.25 $3.49 $3.73 $3.56 $3.32 $3.69 
Dividend ..... on a 0.60 2.40 2.40 2.60 2.60 2.40 2.40 2.55 2.55 2.05 1.90 
Brookl Union Gas....... High......... 89% 88% 80% 71% 57 52% 23% 30% 25% 14% sane 13 
46 60 46 43 44% 18% 10% 13 12% 7 9 
Earnings ..... $6.79 $6.18 $4.25 $3.63 $3.02 $2.57 $2.25 $2.42 $2.42 $2.08 $3.56 $1.75 
Dividend ..... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 3.00 2.30 0.40 0.50 0.75 None 2.70 0.50 
Brown Shoe ...... ee le 36% 53% 61 63% 65% 50 41 41 37% 37 asta 38 
S6bneeeve 23 28% 45 53 45 34 27% 31% 27 30 ae 29% 
Earnings ..... k$3.35 k$4.89 k$3.71 k$3.59 k$2.45 k$3.21 k$0.78 k$3.13 k$2.02 k$4.11 $3.12 k$3.74 
Dividend ..... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.58 2.00 
Brunswick-Balke ..........High......... 4% 18% 10% 11% 22 24% 14% 25% 2914 23% jcceinn 17 
LOW cccoccccs 1% 1% 4 3% 8% 6 5% 9% 14% 11% ees 13 
Earnings ..... D$3.03 D$2.36 D$1.34 D$0.33 1.36 $1.41 $1.91 $4.23 $5.05 $4.28 $1.12 $3.28 
1% 2 3 4% 8 6% 5% 7 6% 7% 6% 
Earnings ..... D$1.76 D$1.17 D$0.61 D$0.28 0.72 $1.20 $0.20 $1.10 $1.71 $1.65 $0.28 $1.04 
Dividend ..... None one None one one 0.75 None 0.50 1.00 1.00 0.33 0.50 
Budd (E. G.) Mifg.......... High......... 3% *% 7% 9 15 14 7% 8 6% 5% owen 6% 
3% 9 2 3% 4 3 2% 3 
Earnings ..... D$2.22 31” None 83 0.31 $0.35 $0.48 D$1.15 D$0.12 $0.75 $0.39 D$0. $2.04 
Dividend ..... None one None None None None None None «eee None 
Badd ees 4% 14% 14 13 5% 6% 8% 8 9% 
8 2 3 hy, 6% 
Earnings ..... D$1.51 SH $0.06 $0.75 $0.78 $0.60 D$0.52 $0.66 $1.01 $1.80 $0. 31° $1.82 
Dividend ..... None None None None 0.20 0.20 None aad 0.20 1.05 0.16% 1.00 
Earnings ..... k$0.60 k$1.34 k$1.92 k$2.21 k$1. 37, $1. “tkg2. 69° k$3.55 coos 
ullard Company 24 3 4 2 30° 
2% 2% 5% 8% 20% 13% 15% 20 18 19 
Earnings ..... oF. 51 D$1.55 $0.40 1.06 $2.51 $3.19 D$0.08 $1.04 $6.15 $7.17 $1.74 y$3.44 
Dividend ..... None None None ~~: None 1.75 2.00 0.25 0.25 2.00 2.50 0.88 2.50 
Bulova Watch ..........- 3% 5 6% 14% 59% 65 39 34% 35% 35% 29 
1% % 2% 3 11% 24 15% 21 175% 23% 24 
Earnings 42 cD$4.60 cD$1.77 $0.77 c$4.15 c$8.14 c$4.31 $6.20 c$7.27 $3.08  2$3.93 
Dividend ..... None None None None one 4.50 3.00 3.00 a 3.50 1.75 2.00 
, Earnings ..... wine scae SUBS $2.01 $1.77 $1.31 $2.27 $3.28 *n$2.7 i$4.89 $6.25 i$4.73 
urroushs Adding Mach.. 13% 2 4 
Earnings ..... $0 $0.26 $0 $1 $1 39 $1 $0 $0 44 $0 $0 9s” $0.76 $0 90 
Low .... 3 1 1 2% 1 1% eeee 
Earnings ..... Dee: 89° 43" D$o. 82° D$1. 78 Dgo.i6 16° D$0.52 D$0.13 D$0.35 $0.61 D$1. one 
Dividend ..... .25 Non None one Non None None one None 0. coll 
Butler Brothers ............ Gs ot Gia 4 6% 12% 9 16 18 10 9% 7 6 wall 
cases % 1% 5 7 5 5% 5% 4 4 : 
Earnings duaen D$1.88 1.42 $1.10 sa i $1.69 $1.11 $0.27 $0.83 $0.59 $1.85 $0.85 $1.10 
Dividend ..... None one None 0.60 0.60 0.15 0.30 0.30 0.60 0.25 0.60 
Butte Copper & Zinc....... ace 2 4% 5 5 4 
% % 1% 1% 2% 2% 2 2 
Earnings .....§D$0.02 §D$0.09 §D$0. 10 §$0. 08 $$0. 7 D$0.03 D$0. 03 D$0.03 D$0.003 $0.01 $0.28 
B ; Dividend ..... None None Non 0.05 0.10 None None None one 0.02 0.25 
Vers tA, 436 32 20 = 3396 15% 16% 
Earnings .....iD$5. of iD$5.46 iD$4.42 iD$2. iD$1. 18 79 ~=i$0.53 y 3. D$2.21 3.03 
Dividend ..... None one None None 
c—12 Pe to Mar. 31 followi i—12 mos. to Sept. 30. k—12 mos. to Nov. 30. n—Jan. 1 to Sept. 28. Parent company only. 
months period. §Before depreciation and/or depletion. 9, 1941, when Par changed to $5. {On former capitaliza 
‘car c'anged. D—Deficit, 
C.J. BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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This zigzag rime was gentle fantasy 
when Lewis Carroll first penned it. 
Today, Alice in Axisland would find it 
bitter reality. 

One man is judge and jury over there. 
One Nazi gang —his personal political 
party — runs everything. Business, edu- 
cation, religion — all human activities — 


are under the same political management. 


There’s no way of redress from wrong. 
Any grievance, however just, is a griev- 
ance against the party. If it goes to court, 
the party is the court. A lone citizen 
has no chance of appeal, no hope. 


America is battling that brutal system - 


now to prove that our way of life is bet- 
ter — our way, which respects the rights 


uzzling about it 


And she kept on P r idea of the tale was 


speaking, so that he 
‘Let us both go to law: 
will prosecute YOU 
come, Til take no de- 


sie the Mouse was 
like 
mouse. That he met in the house, 


of individuals — which allows them al- 
most unlimited freedom ‘to work, create, 
and live their own lives. 


Out of this freedom came our form 
of business management under govern- 
ment regulation. Men enter business or 
industry and advance by ability and in- 
itiative. Other men grow in government 
service the same way. 


Business men direct our industries. 
Public officials regulate them in the 
public interest. The two groups tend to 
balance one another and wrong can be 
righted if it occurs. It’s vitally important 
to America to maintain that balance. 

It's a great system —this American 
business management. And it works. It 


old Fury; 
try 
the whole 


works so well that America has the larges 
supply of electric power in the world- 
far more than all of Axisland together. 


This tireless, tremendous power works 
day and night, helping to produce planes, 
tanks and guns—so that no dictator can 
say to US — “T'll be judge, I'll be jury.” 
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